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Dr. Twitchell, poultry editor of the 
Maine Farmer, says: ‘‘A hen that is in 
thin flesh and improving will always lay. 
Poor neglected birds never will, neither 


will those over fat. The great study is to 


keep the hens actively at work, healthy | 


and hearty, and this should be accom: 
plished without resorting to condition 
powders, egg feed or any forcing material 
which in the end will surely work injury to 
the flock. Dose the fowl in homeopathic 
doses and they will thrive the better, while 
if we substitute care and intelligence for 
all forms of drugs, they will yield the best. 
The hens from this time forth, if young 
and well bred, will yield a large per cent 
of profit to him who gives what is neces- 
sary in return. If we find in May that the 
winter has not been profitable, let us 
charge the loss to our want of care and 
attention, and not to the hens.” 





CROSS BREEDING FOR A PURPOSE. | 


Mr. O. B. Hadwen of Worcester, for 
many years an extensive breeder of Jer- 
sey cattle, recently stated in a public meet- 
ing that ‘‘The time may have gone by for 
breeding pure breeds.” ‘The time is com- 
ing he said, ‘‘When cows will be sold on 
their merits.” He had been badly dis- 
apointed, not to use a stronger term, in 
the stock he had bought basing his expec- 
tations on the purity of the blood. He 
has introduced Guernsey blood into his 
herd, and with such promise of good re- 
sults that he is beginning to favor stock 
having a mingling of blood in its veins. 
He finds that the English breeders with a 
much larger experience than we have had 
in this country, have for a long while ad- 
vocated an occasional cross to improve 
their stock. 

Mr. Hadwen is now just where the 
writer of this has been for many years, 
and we believe where Mr. Hadwen has 
been in practice for even longer, for he 
had at one time built up a breed of poul- 
try that he claimed possessed superior 
merit as business birds. Now it is busi- 
ness poultry, cattle, sheep and horses that 
the practical farmers want. We want a 
horse that is good for something in har- 
ness, not merely a descendant of a noted 
animal. We want a beef breed of cattle 
that can make beef quickly, cheaply and 
of good quality, and we are not at all par- 
ticular whether they are recorded as 
princes or as dukes. We want dairy cows 
that will prove themselves worthy the 
name, and we want hens that will lay eggs 
and bring up healthy chickens that are 
worth bringing up. We are glad to find 
men who have been so closely connected 
with pure bred stock and herd books make 
such statements as quoted above, for it 
will encourage men of smaller means to 
do the best they can with such stock as 
they have or can afford to purchase. If 
pure stock always meant good stock we 
should be among its strongest advocates. 
Mr. Hadwen is not the only cautious 
breeder who has been badly cheated by a 
worthless animal with a fashionable pedi- 
gree. Too much stress has been laid on 
aristocratic relations in stock breeding. 
Too many agricultural journals have en- 
couraged the idea that one could not make 
a mistake in buying pure bred stock, while 
the truth is that one-half the stock re- 
corded in the herd books ought never to 
have advanced beyond the veal stage. 
The temptation of possible high prices has 
saved thousands of animals for breeding 
purposes that should have been condemned 
to the oven or the soap kettle as early as 
they could be made fit. When merit is 
recognized as it should be by breeders, it 
will not injure the character of the best 
pure beed stock, but due credit will be 
given to choice animals or families of ani- 
mals not pure bred. We may be perfect- 
ly satisfied with the Shorthorn as a beef 





but dislike their horns, and by crossing a 
few times with a polled animal be able to 
breed them off greatly to the advantage 
of the breed. According to the old idea, 
if we do this we have ruined our prospects 
for selling breeding stock. Our stock is 
classed as scrub stock. If the newer idea 
becomes popular the best stock will bring 
the best priees. 

Last week was published a communi- 
cation from Mr. John Dillon touching 
this subject. Mr. Dillon bas been ex- 
perimenting in cross breeding for a pur- 
pose, and his work has been highly com- 
mended by poultry judges. The past 
summer he had one brood of chickens in 
which appeared only a single specimen, rep- 
resenting each of the original breeds. The 
cheering feature in Mr. Dillon's experi- 
ment is that it is not the life-long undertak- 
ing to establish a breed of animals from 
judicious crossing, we have been taught 
to believe by those whose interest it has 
been to discourage such efforts. Mr. 
Dillon wishes us to say for him that he 
has no birds to sell of the new breed nor 
will he have for some time. When he 
has he will make it known in a legitimate 
way. 





SECRETARY GILBERT OF MAINE. 


Mr. Z. A. Gilbert, during the seven 
years he has been secretary of the Maine 
State Board of Agriculture, has shown a 
strong and most abiding faith in the vo- 
| cation of tiller of the soil. He was a 
successful farmer before receiving the ap- 
pointment to the highest position within 
the gift of the farmers of any agricultural 
State, and he has kept up a close connec- 
tion with farm management through the 
| entire period of his secretaryship. He has 
| enlarged his own practical farm business, 
on account of an increased faith in Eastern 
farming gained through the opportunities 
his position has afforded for taking broader 
views of the subject. Stock raising, dairy- 
ing and iruit growing have been Mr. 
Gilbert's specialties during all the years of 
his farm life. 

When he took the oflice of secretary of 
the Board of Agriculture, many of the 
farmers of his State devoted their sum- 
mers to getting ready for the winter 
campaign in the lumber camp. With 
many lumbering was almost the only 
source of cash income. The steers were 
raised and trained for logging ; the hay and 
grain were grown to ie carried into che 
woods for feeding the oxen and horses ; 
and the pork and beans, potatoes, flour 
and butter were saved for the lumber 
camp. Then through the long cold win- 
ters the men withdrew from civilized 
society, and spent their days, nights and 
Sundays even in the woods often many 
miles from home, leading a lite, not unlike 
that of the men who go down to the sea 
in ships. 

Mr. Gilbert, though not ignoring the 
value of a Maine forest, showed these 
farmers that by having a winter dairy they 
could remain at their own firesides through 
the winter, feed their crops at home, save 
the manure to the farm, and have as much 
or more money at the end of the year than 
if they adhered to the old habit of bending 
every effort towards the camp. His 
figures were convincing, and winter dairy- 
ing has largely increased in his State. He 
believed that sending hay to Boston market 
was decreasing the agricultural wealth of 
his State, and he undertook the task of 
settling by practical tests the value of a 
ton of hay fed at home. Men found that 
by selling milk and butter at current 
prices in their nearest market, they got 
several dollars more for their hay fed at 
home than when sold in Boston. He also 
showed the people of Aroostock and other 
counties where potatoes have been largely 
grown for export that without stock 
husbandry in connection with potato grow- 
ing they would before long find their farms 
depleted of fertility and their occupation 
unproductive. The result of this has been 
more attention to raising horses, cattle and 
sheep, and consequently better and more 
profitable farming. Under his teaching 
the raising of apples for a foreign market 
has received increased attention. In short, 
he has taught what he already believed, 
that there is no better State in the Union to 
farm in than Maine, and his arguments 
have been remarkably convincing. Every 
agricultural industry from raising colts and 
steers to feeding summer boarders has had 
his encouragement, and has gained strength 
through his earnest labors. All this he 
has done in a modest quiet way with no 
flourish of pen or voice, but by a close ad- 
herence to facts and figures, and by show- 
ing convincing examples in his own ex- 
perience and the experience of many others. 

The pay for this work, including the 
planning and managing the annual State 
Board meetings (one or more in each of 
the sixteen counties,) preparing of the 
annual report, and attending to the cor- 
respondence connected with such an office, 
has been six hundred dollars per year and 
necessary travelling expense while dis- 
charging the duties of the office. A secre- 
tary of a board of agriculture, if he is a 
practical farmer, has unsurpassed facilities 
for studying his own business, and for 
learning as it were his own trade, while 
performing the work of the office. A 











producer, or the Jersey as a butter cow, 


farmer who cannot farm better and at a 


greater profit after such an experience 
must indeed be a poor scholar. It has 
been our good fortune to spend a week at 
four or five different times with the Maine 


his office, and we have reason to know 
that were it not for such personal 
educat‘onal advantages, no person of 
his financial ability could afford to 
hold the secretaryship and perform the 
work he has done for the salary attached. 

nd yet he has been charged with un- 
faithfulness, with working harder for his 


Perhaps it is time for Mr. Gilbert to be 
relieved. But whatever changes may be 
needed in the interest of Maine agriculture, 
it is our firm belief that no truthful un- 


vince the farmers of Maine that Mr. 
Gilbert has not performed his whole duty 
according to his best judgment. His 
efforts in developing the resources of the 
State have a value not to be estimated by 
a dollar and cents rule. We do not be- 
lieve the farmers of Maine are yet ready to 
dispense with his services, but if from any 
cause he leaves the office, he will carry 
with him a clean record, and leave behind 
an example which his successor will find by 
no means an easy one to follow. 





FARM IMPLEMENTS. 

The Essex Agricultural Society held an in- 
stitute meeting at Topsfield, last week Tuesday, 
which was one of the largest and most gener- 
ally attended of any of the series, some 125 
persons sitting down to the dinner which was 
served by the ladies in the hall below. 


that while in the past mention of the names of 
implements had been suppressed from the fact 
that it would be used as an advantage by deal- 
ers, he believed that it was not only the privi- 
lege of a person but a duty to give his experi- 
ence with these different impiements for the 


present to give any facts, for or against any 
implement without fear or favor. 


then introduced, who opened by saying that 
in this country the intellectual activity is so 


necessary to renew it at frequent intervals if we 
would have the best that the market affords. 
Farm implements may be divided into five 
classes: ‘Those for preparing the land, planting, 
tending the crops, harvesting and utilizing it. 
The plow was known seven centuries before 
Christ, but the modern plow, however, was first 
used in Hoiland. The steam plough has not 
been brought into general use in this country 
although used to a large extent in India. The 


lets his men take their choice; he finds that the 
Hussey and Oliver Chilled are mostly taken. 
The side-hill plow is not liked by the men® 
The Lion is the best plow for very hard service. 
A serious defect with the plaw is that the 
points are not as good as formerly. The Sulky 
plow is a great labor saving machine, but all go 
hard for two horses especially on breaking 
up. 

It was the general opinion of the meeting 
that nothing could take the place of the Meaker 
harrow for raking the beds for onions as it 
would do the work of from twelve to twenty 
men and do it better. On heavy land the 


use the Acme on clear ground. 

For manare spreaders the Kemp is the only 
one on the market and it is a great help to 
economical farming. I believe it will pay for 
itself if used on twelve acres of ground yearly. 
Three men will put on sixty loads a day by its 
use. I would advise to put a board behind the 


front of the machine. The price is quite rea- 
sonable and will pay alarge return on the 
money invested. 

For seed sewers I like the Mathew for small 
seeds. The broadcast seeders like the Capoon 
are excellent as also the large machine to attach 
to the rear of a wagon which are grand to 
spread fertilizers with. 

In speaking of corn planters some general 
remarks were made by the speaker and also by 


styles of machines. 
made in Dayton, Ohio, they had found a 
machine that did first class work in every way 
but one and that was that it put the fertilizer 
directly on top of the corn often doing damage 
to the seed. This is a defect that can be easily 
corrected and should receive prompt attention 
by manufacturers. In harvesting the crop 
first is the mower which is being perfected so 
rapidly that a machine of ten years manufacture 
is quite behind the times. The Bullard tedder 
is without a rival in this country; it is sim- 
ply a light form of the English machine. Mr. 
Gregory in closing said: The great trouble in 
purchasing our machines is to know what is 
good and what is bad. I have myself bought 
many machines thatI shou!d not, had I known 
more about them. Many machines are not 
adapted to certain soils or crops and these tests 
should be made by our Experiment Stations or 
Agricultural Colleges. He closed by offering a 
resolution to that effect which was unanimously 
voted by the society. Of ensilage cutters 
Mr. Emerson had tried several kinds and 
liked best the “Dick” made in Pennsylvania. 
The knives are straight, easily ground, and set 
in a very short time by the use of but two 
bolts. 

Mr. David Warren spoke of the defects in all 
the horse rakes now made that they would 
drizzle the hay out at the ends. Improvements 
for which he had applied for patents are simply 
encasing the inside of the wheel with a plate of 
sheet iron, whic holds the hay from the wheel. 
It will work on any rake but best on the Tiger. 
Mr. Evans of Salisbury said the improve- 
ment in horse hoes has reduced the cost of the 
corn crop materially. There were several good 
machines in the market but he liked the Planet 
Jr. the best. By the use of this machine no 
hand hoeing is necessary on ordinary ground. 
Mr. King of Peabody mentioned the Thomas 
harrow as a machine that would save half of 


secretary when engaged in the work of 


own interests than for those of the State. | 
Probably somebody else wants the office. | 


prejudiced person will ever be able to con- | 


President Ware in opening the meeting, said | 


benefit of others; and he would ask any one | 
Mr. J. J. H. Gregory, of Marblehead, was | 


great as to be startling. The great and rapid | 
improvement made on machinery makes it | 


speaker had tried all the leading makes and | 


wheel-harrow is better than the Acme but would | 


driver as a protection from stones which may | 
be in the manure and are often thrown over the | 


Mr. Evans of Salisbury who had tried several | 
In the Farmer Friend, | 


At two o’clock the hall was darkened and 
Mr. Edmund Hersey of Hingham gave his 
illustrated lecture on the potato which was very 
interesting, but as it was the same as delivered 
before the meeting of the State Board, at Barre, 
no report was taken. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The meeting on Saturday, January 29th, was 
called to order by President Wolcott. The re- 
port of the executiye committee was adopted, 
advising that the committee of arrangements 
assist the executive committee in employing 
competent experts as judges at the large exhi- 
bitions of the society ; and also authorizing the 
| president to employ legal counsel to argue the 
claims of the society before the judicial com- 
mittee of the city of Boston, in regard to their 
petition for a building site upon the public gar- 
den. 





of Hartford, Ct., then read an essay upon 


HORTICULTURAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


There wasademand growing louder every 
day for more helpful education for women; for 
education that shall make girls able to earn 
thelr own living, and be independent of the 
| need of working out as factory hands, or as 
| shop girls, or as teachers of schools. Our girls 
are now educated in a great variety of studies, 
in literature, languages, sciences, all of which 
may tend to make them elegant and fashion- 
able ladies, but too often end in overtasking the 
physical powers, bringing on that most bafiling 
of all diseases the physician has to deal with, 
nervous prostration. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to en- 


overtaxed with the variety of its branches, still 
another branch, and yet horticulture and house- 
hold economy are branches of education which 
are needed to give the girls health, vigor, and 
useful, happy lives. 


the common school course and not interfere 





| home she soon becomes restless for lack of the 
variety and excitement she has had before, and 
if the chances were open to her, would gladly 
learn gardening. It was feared that the preju- 
| dices of the public offered the only barrier, but 
one which is higher than any garden wall to 
| keep women out of such work. 

It is admitted that all our great men come 
| from the farm, and thatthey owe their great- 
| ness largely to their mother’s influence, and to 
| the healthy surroundings of farm life. Should 
we not do our best to make this life as easy and 
| pleasant for women as possible ? 

A rather dark picture was drawn of the lot 
| of some of the farmers’ wives of our back coun- 


or change of scene, and whose only rest is in 
the grave. Girls naturally flee from such 
scenes as soon as they can do so; they go to 
the factory, the shops, or the city, where close 
n reduces their pay to a low figure, 


exposec to yar 


com petitio 


oar thins 


aye “wy tamnty. 
SFC zs tempt 


tions. 
SUGGESTIONS. 


combined with a school of housekeeping or do- 
mestic economy, might open a field for girls, 
a school where girls should be taught the dig- 
nity of labor, and take pride in being strong 
| and skilled in labor, as our grandmothers used 
to take pride in their skill in spinning and 
We recog- 


weaving and housework generally. 

nize the need of an agricultural college for 
| boys; does not the farmer’s wife need educa- 
tion as well? 

The professional schools are now open to 
| women; a woman may become a lawyer, a 
doctor, or a preacher, why should she not be 
| taught gardening ? 

It was also suggested that this society might 
properly assist in such a movement, by tending 
| to make it popular with the public. 


| 
| The change in public taste and expenditure | 


since large fortunes have become common was 
spoken of as demoralizing and baneful, and we 
must try to cultivate a love for simple pleasures 
| and healthy work. Skilled labor 1s demanded 
in other pursuits, why not require it in garden- 


ing? 


HINDRANCES. 


The worst difficulty in the way of any im- 


opinion that labor in the garden or field is not 


that labor is noble; we must make it fashion- 
able to work before we can expect success. 
an example of what a good teacher could do in 
this way, the excellent results of Mary Lyons 
at Mt. Holyoke seminary, were alluded to in 
| terms of highest praise. 


| brief history of the attempt made several years 
ago, to establish a horticultural school for girls 
| at Newton Center. The school was well en- 
dowed with money, had a good teacher, but 
failed for lack of pupils, twelve being the larg- 
est number ever in it at one time. Finally the 
funds of the school were transferred by author- 
ity of the legislature to the Institute of Tech- 
nology, the income going to help the needy 
girls who study there. The Bussey Institute, 


girls are alike admitted, but it has only three 
boys as pupils, and two of these are paid for 
working about the place; both these schools 
have failed for want of pupils. The whole sub- 
ject of industrial education is one of great inter- 
est and of great difficulty, and what we need 
most of all is a healthy public opinion to sup- 
port such schools and make them useful. 

Mr. Chase, supervisor of Boston schools, said 
that he was very much interested in the subject. 
Among the 1700 children under his charge he 
was often shocked at the lack of proper sense 
of duty, and at the bondage of fashion, dress 
and display. He would heartily welcome any 
reform that should tend to make our women 
more sensible and noble, and be knew no more 
enobling infiuence than the study of Nature 
and God’s works. He had the fortune, when 
in California in 1884, to visit several raisin 
grape vineyards at Fresno, where women own- 
ed, managed and did the work with a hand- 
some profit. They were happy, healthy, and 
independent. 

THE DISCUSSION. 


Mrs. Wolcott thought the Horticultural So- 
ciety ought to do more for children by offering 
prizes for flowers grown by them. She spoke 
of a Scotch gardener who had a wife who skill 
fully managed his greenhouses in his absence. 








the hoeing of our corn and potato crops. 


The essayist of the day, Miss Sara J. Smith | 


graft upon such a system of schooling, already | 


The school of horticulture should come after | 


with it; when the girl leaves school and comes | 


try, who work early and late, with little variety | 


It was suggested that a school of horticulture, | 


provement in this direction is, the common | 
respectable; we must have a public sentiment | 


AS | 


Mrs. Cheney of Jamaica Plain, then gave a | 


under the management of Harvard College, is | 
a school of horticulture, to which boys and | 


economy ; each girl has to be one of a squad 
who for three months at a time do all the house- 


the matron beside the regular course of study 
in botany, chemistry, &c. 

Rev. Mr. Mussey was much impressed with 
the need of giving women a chance to earn a 
living and to make labor honorable. 

Mr. W.C. Strong thought this society had 


for anything more that could be done. 

Miss Smith thought that girls would do bet- 
ter not to think too much about earning money ; 
it would interfere with their success in garden- 
ing. 

Mrs. Cheney thought that money was neces- 
sary, and that a girl ought to feel that if she is 





some one else; she would have them inde- 
pendent. 
talse pride about money; she would have girls 
| feel proud that they could earn it. Money is 


| 
| but the measure of labor, if labor is honorable, 
| 
| 


to receive its equivalent is honorable. 

Mr. Beard thought the society had done a 
great deal in cultivating a taste for horticulture 
among its members and their neighbors and 
| that much more could be done helping in 
| the organizing of local societies all over the 
| State. There is much ignorance among the 
| people about what their gardens might produce, 
| which would be enlightened by such societies. 
| Mrs. Gill thought that the mothers of the day 

were to blame for not giving their daughters 
| more sensible ideas of life and its duties. 
| had two daughters who when at home do the 
| housework ; they are now teachers. 
| some money in gardening and enjoys spending 


by 


| it; she or the girls feed and harness her horse 
and drive from her home with the flowers of 
her greenhouse or garden, and enjoys taking a 
prize for the work of her own hands. 
been a member of the society since 1565. 

Mr. C. M. Hovey spoke of the few young 
men to be seen among our meetings and hoped 
to see more of them. He feared false ideas of 
respectability would long interfere with making 
garden work popular with women. Our cli- 
| mate also is rather severe for women to endure 

labor out of doors; it is very hot in summer 

and very severely cold in winter, and one must 
be rugged to thrive working outdoors in it. 

Miss Smith asked which would be harder to 

play lawn tennis or pick strawberries in a hot 

sun? Which was answered with a _ hearty 
| langh and applause. 

Mrs. Wolcott enjoyed gardening, but thought 

she should die if confined to the kitchen. 

Mr. Moore of Concord thought that in his 
| town the farms without gardens were rare ex- 
ceptions. 

The tables of the society were adorned with 
a fine show of orchids and cyclamens. 

The discussion on Saturday, February 5th, 
will be upon ornamental! climbing plants, lead 
by John G. Barker. 





She thought there was a good deal of 


girls are taught a regular course of domestic | clusions: Silos may be made of the various 


work of the institution under the direction of | 


done all it well could and asked for suggestions | 


not earning it, she is spending the earnings of | 


She | 


She earns | 


She had | 


| 


| ensilage. 


building materials, either above or under 
ground or partly both, but should be air, wa- 
ter, light, and perhaps frost proof. Their situ- 
ation, form and method of filling and emptying 
must be governed by local circumstances. 
Several small silos are better than one large one 
and they should be small in diameter and great 
in depth. Their cost varies from 25c to $5 per 
| ton capacity. They may be filled slowly or 
quickly and in all weather, and weighted or 
not. Any plant that is good for cattle, either 
| when fresh or when dry, if mixed with some 
| succulent feed, is good for ensilage and will be 
eaten as a rule by horses, mules, cattle, sheep, 
swine and poultry. The best time to cut fodder 
for preservation in the silo is when it approaches 
maturity and begins to decrease in water ca- 
pacity. 

The cost of filling does not materially differ 
from that of drying fodder in the usual way 
and there is the advantage of having it housed 
to better advantage. Indian corn makes the 
| best ensilage and with a yield of 20to 25 tons 

to the acre the total 
THE 
per ton, and less under favorable circumstances. 

An acre of corn fodder when made into ensilage 

will be four times as bulky as when dried in 
| the stook, and will occupy only one tenth as 

much space. The chemistry of ensilage is still 
iathe dark and will differ in ‘different years. 

It is considerably low in starch or heat-produe- 
ing element and there is a gain in the albumin- 
oids or muscle, forming constituents. Fermen- 
tation is combustion and combustion causes a 
loss of fuel. In the use of field corn for ensi- 
lage every plant should have abundant exposure 
to the light, moisture and sunshine; the ears 
may be harvested when the kernels begin to 
glaze or may be left on and harvested with 
stalks; the stalks should be cut in lengths less 
than one inch in length; filled in the silo ata 
level; covered and weighted 100 Ibs to the ton. 
Ensilage is usually inferior to roots and is not a 
substitute for more than half the hay. If you 
have thirty tons ensilage you have 
twenty tons hay. Better have all dry fodder 
and no ensilage than no dry fodder and all 


COST OF ENSILAGE IS $2 


should 


A silo is a good investment on any 


farm as it may be used as aroot cellar or for 


| other purposes and its extensive use is only a 


| question 


| get hard.” 


of which the individual 
must decide. When asked if fodder after stand- 
ing two weeks in the stook could be converted 
into good ensilage, the Major replied ‘‘yes, but 
not until the stalks 


economy, 


should not stand too long; 
As regards size of silos the professor 


| said they should be six feet square and from 


eight to fifteen feet deep. In regard to putting 
the corn in whole he thought the labor saved 
in cutting was expended in getting it out. He 
also spoke in regard to the company that was 
packing ensilage and 

BREWERS GRAIN IN BARRELS 


| in New York and selling it by the barrel. They 
| press the material into the barrel and when 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY FARMERS, | 


| of the bulk of -water it contains. 





Farmers Institute at Hadley, Mass. 





On Saturday, January 29th, upwards of one 
hundred farmers gathered in the quaint his- 
toric town of Hadley and spent a profitable day 
in listening to interesting remarks and essays. 
This meeting was under the auspices of the 
Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden agricultu- 
ral societies, President D. A. Horton of the 
Hampshire presiding. At ten 
morning Dr. Chas. H. Fernald of the agricul- 
tural college gave a very valuable account of 


o’clock 


the structure and habits of some of the com- | 
| work with. 


mon insects. To the mosquito we owe a debt 
of gratitude tor their habit of feeding on de- 
composing matter which helps in a measure to 
keep swamps from becoming a nuisance, and if 
we would stop to think of this when a female 
| bites, for the males do not, we would let them 
have their fill, as in so doing they not only take 
| the blood but also when they have distended 
| themselves suck out the poison which they in- 
ject upon the introduction of the proboscis to 
prevent the coagulation of the blood. The 
lady-bug is a destroyer of the plant lice which 
often suck the life juice out of plants. These 
lice are great breeders, each female giving birth 
without the intervention of the male to one 
hundred living young and thus in nine or ten 
generations becoming 


THE PARENT OF MILLIONS 

| of children and grandchildren. There are over a 
million different species of known insects, mak- 
ing ten foreach variety of plants. With this 
vast number living on what we derive our sub- 
| sistence from it is our duty to look after our 
| Share; particularly is it the farmers duty to 
study those that are his friends as well as his 
enemies, and it is important that every agricul- 
turist be his own investigator. ‘The book of 
nature” is the safest guide. Ifthe farmers feel 
as though they had not the time to spend for 
what might-seem to them a useless study inter- 
est your sons and daughters. 

; Our potato patches, once confined to the At- 
lantic shores, as they crept westward encoun- 
| 


tered their “friend” the potato bug feeding on 
some wild plants belonging to the Solanuni 
family. As the cultivated potato seemed more 
| palatable the bugs quickly sought it, and in 
search of new feeding ground migrated east- 
ward. The canker worm? These feed on the 
leaves, the females having no wings climb the 
trees in warm weather. Tar or printer’s ink 
| may be applied but shorld be kept fresh by re- 
| newals during warm days. Another remedy is 
| in spraying the tree with a solution of Paris 
| green. Paris green is also effectual for the flea 
beetles. What remedies are there for the cab- 
bage butterfly? MHandpicking after the head 
begins to unfurl and the application ot Paris 
green before that time. In a reply to a ques- 
tion in regard to ants that are so troublesome 
about houses the Doctor said that the source or 
home of them should be found. It does not 
do any good to kill simply the ones that suc- 
ceed in reaching the sugar bucket, for the “old 
lady” is busy at home 
SUPPLYING ANOTHER ARMY 


at the rate of 80,000 aday. When the nest is 
found hot water with cyanide of potassium will 
end their mischief. 

Major Henry E. Alvord read a paper on en- 
silage. He had been pleased with the conver- 
sion of field corn fodder into ensilage and par- 
ticularly with ensilage made from coarse grass 
or straw when mixed with clover hay. In 
these cases grain rations had been added to 
bring up in nutritive qualities. From his ex- 


| 











She spoke of a school at Ames, Iowa, where 


perience he had arrived at the following con- 





| Homestead, Herbert Myrick, read 


| combined with energy and perseverence.”’ 


this is opened it should be all used at once. In 
regard to the transportation of 1* Yor Aistances 


there are doubts as to its expediency on account 


The agricultural editor of the New England 
a very in- 
structive essay on How to make the Farm Pay. 
“There is no royal road to wealth,” said Mr. 
Myrick, “and certainly in agriculture we must 
have the right kind of stuff if success is desired. 
We need shrewd, keen, practical horse sense, 
Mis- 


in the | Management is often due to lack of knowledge, 
| hence post yourselyes. 


| alone, but by muscle and brain. 


Farm not by muscle 
Manage so as 
to accomplish the most with what you have to 
Keep farm accounts, so that you 
may know how each animal stands in relation 
to the pocket book, and that you may know 
whether or no your labors are with pecuniary 
value. The farmers have been taiking fertil- 


| izers for years, but have neglected an equally 


important topic—economical feeding of their 
The form and source of the nutritive 
materials in the feed makes the difference in 
the dollars and cents. While looking at the 
feeding value, do not forget the manurial value. 
How far it will pay t> buy grain in place ot 
fertilizers? In its consideration we should not 
forget that the actual results in the field the 
first season may not be what we expected, yet 
there has been a permanent improvement effect- 
ed. Make all the fertilizers you can at home 
before buying; use the commercial 
The largest production is the least costly. Sell- 
ing products is as essential as the raising. Pat- 
ronize the co-operative creamery. The manure 
pile is the farmer’s bank, hence care for it. Per. 
manent improvements are capital. Do not 
drive your boys away, nor bite a cent in two 
to save half. Strive to be happy, contented and 
good citizens. Join and 


animals. 


article. 


WORK FOR TITE GRANGE; 

there you will meet the intelligent farmer and 
his family; gain confidence in each other, and 
learn to co-operate with farmers throughout 
the State and nation. Educate your boys and 
girls to become bonest citizens. ‘Practice with 
science. Progress with prudence.” 

Mr. H. L. Phelps followed with a paper upon 
Plant Nutrition. The growth of the plant de- 
pends on twelve elements. Three of them, 
oxygen, hydrogen and carbon, are volatile and 
derived from the rain water. Nitrogen is taken 
by the roots and comes mainly from ammonia. 
Sulphur, magnesium, chlorine and soda are 
found in the soil; silica may be obtained from 
any neighboring sand bank, calcium is rarely 
deficient, and we thus have only to consider the 
source of potash and phosphoric acid. Phos- 
dhoric acid is found in the apatite, of which 
there are extensive mines in Canada, and in 
bones. Twenty years ago wood ashes were the 
leading source of potash, but the discovery of 
the famous Stassfort, Germany, miners revolu- 
tionized matters as they will supply the world 
at the present consumption for thousands of 
years. The commercial source of nitrogen is 
from the nitre beds of Africa, Asia and South 
America, chiefly Peru. 

Following were short remarks by different 
persons. Mayor Alvord advocated deep setting 
milk in pools of pure spring water, at a temper- 
ature of 50 degrees. He used the Orange county 
pail, without a cover. 

Several spoke in relation to the direct appli- 
cation of manure, and the weight of opinion 
seemed to be that it should not be spread on ice 
or snow, but could safely be applied to well- 
drained, level land whenever the ground was 
bare. A vote of thanks to the speakers was 
then extended, and the meeting broke up. 

Wm. H. CaALpWELt. 

Amherst, Mass., Jan. 31, 1887. 
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NEW BREEDS. 

In the past, though perhaps not more than at 
present, the introduction of new ‘reeds of fowls 
aas received considerable attention from poul- 
trymen, who have entertained the idea that 
such new varieties are of course vastly superior 
in all respects to the more common kinds. In 
some instances, the new varieties have shown 
more valuable attainments, and have proved 
themselves more renumerative than the better 
known breeds, but regarding the subject on the 
whole, it will be readily conceived that the bal- 
ance, by a large majority, will pull im favor of 
the fowls with which we are better acquainted, 
and whose faults and capabilities are well un- 
derstood. 

Knowing one’s hens is of much importance, 
and it is in learning to know the new varieties 
that causes so much disappointment and fail- 
ure. But, you will reply, if one understands 
the habits of the new varieties, is not success 
obtainable? Well, that depends on what the 
breed is found out to be. Hence, we see that it 
gives the well understood varieties the same 
amount of care and attention which new breeds 
would request, or at least the amount which the 
poultryman would be wont to give should he 
invest, and then if a degree of success i; not 
realized equivalent to or greater than a neigh- 
bor, all things being considered, the subject of 
making a change may be regarded in a more 
favorable light. New breeds may be highly 
recommended, but it is better to wait until they 
are fully established, and their merits demon- 
strated by actual test. Proper management is 
the principal spoke in the wheel of success in 
poultry keeping, and not the variety of the 
fowls, though the latter plays an important 
part. But the bestof management will always 
be unsuccessful when there is nothing substan- 
tial, as regards a breed, to work upon. Finally 
it is almost invariably the old and tested varie- 
ties that prove profitable to the poultryman 
when they receive proper treatment, and not 
the new-fangled, recently imported, and highly 


puffed up variety of fowls. R. 





AN OLD MAN’S STOCK. 


About 30 years ago, a man in the town of 


Middleton, Mass., mated a red muffle cock with 
some light Brahma pullets. He mated light 
Brahma cocks with the cross for 20 years, dur- 


ing those years the flock established for itself | 
the reputation of being the best winter laying | 


flock in this part of the country. At that time, 


about 10 years ago, I set some of those eggs | 
It was the first flock I | 
ever Ssaw which showed that it was possible | 


and raised 18 pullets. 


for a New England farmer to make the condi- 
tions right for hens to lay in winter. I had 
tried te make light Brahmas, buff Euchins, 
Plymouth Rocks, and brown Leghorns give me 


ges h in winter to pay for their food, but | *_. 3 . es 
bs ipa. vata pee pn : | chicks until Jan. lst required 887 pounds of | | : 
| in loads to the fields. 


they all seemed to say, “No, we will loaf in 
winter, and pay for what grub we use next 
summer,” but this one evidently thought, ‘‘make 
the conditions about right and we had rather do 
our best laying in cold weather than in warm.” 
After keeping them a few years, and breeding 


in all the time, I mated a 3 light Brahma and { | 


Plymouth Rock cock with some of the pullets. 
With pullets from that mating I put some well- 
bred white Leghorn cocks. The result of this 


1 gave these 4 white Leghorn pullets 
mates from the stock of their mothers. This 
mating reduced the Leghorn blood to 4. [ did 
not keep any of the 4 white Leghorn cocks, as 
they were not as large as I wanted, but the } 
Leghorn gave me exactly what I desired: male 
birds of good size, smart and active flock of 
80 pullets hatched in April and May, which 
laid an average of about 40 eggs a day the next 
December, and continued to lay well through 
January and February, and to set well in 
March and April. This winter I have a flock 
of 23 pullets, all hatched the last week in May. 
They began to lay in November, worked up to 
an average of 10 eggs per day by the middle of 
December, and have averaged that for more 
than # month. To-day, the 19th of January, 
thermometer 15° below zero, they laid 14 eggs. 
Why? Because the natural laws relating to 
the production of eggs at this season had been 
complied with. A. W. PUTNAM. 
Essex Co., Mass. 


Rock. 





WANT OF METHOD. 


The problem with farmers, of most value is, 
why one succeeds better thananotker. A study 
of this is of great use, for though many solutions 
come of it, any one of them will help strengthen 
the hands of him who feels he is lagging behind 
his fellows. It is too late to give much atten- 
tion to luck; pluck is far better. Providence 
deals with all pretty nearly alike. In the race 
the start may be the same, but soon the push of 
some is greater than others, and this continued, 
a wide range between the competitors is seen, but 
none need drop off or out of the course on this 
account. The laggards should feel all the more 
to take on new courage at the success they see 
ahead; if they have not the ambition they see 
in others, this is not an excuse for them to neg- 
lect what gift they have, small though it be. 

Frem the observations I have made all along 
a period of threescore years, I am led to put the 
want of method as the greatest cause of failure 
with the farmer who does not succeed at his 
business. Without system no great success is 
had in any calling; the better the system the 
greater the success. A farmer should havea 
plan to work from, if not written out in his 
head, he should know exactly when and how 
to do that which will be required of him ina 
year’s routine. It is a good time now to study 
and make out one, and the farmer is to have all 
things in readiness when a job comes in its 
order, every tool at hand, and in the best condi- 
tion to use, and so of every appliance. The 
housewife will much aid in this work by a sim- 
ilar course—the meals in readiness at the exact 
hour so that no time will be lost. It will great- 
ly astonish men who have gone on ina hap- 
hazard way, to find with what care and expe- 
dition the work is done, if wise and complete 
plans are had and then to stick to them—as a 
poor method is better than nore at all. The 
better class of farmers have very likely a map 
drawn for the year’s work already, and it will 
be filled in to great minuteness ere the spring 
opens; with them each act of the drama will 
come in order, and as the curtain rises the actors 
are on hand to do the parts assigned them. I 
hope the good New ENGLAND FARMER will, as 
in the past, aid in all the multifarious items 
that come under the work of the farm. Zz. B. 

Three Rivers, Jan. 17, 1887. 





POULTRY PICKINGS. 


A warm morning mush will increase the sup- 
ply of eggs during the winter months. 

Ducks are very fond of cooked turnips, po- 
tatoes, &c., and will do much better when kept 
mostly on a vegetable diet. 

Cleanliness both in the poultry yard and 
house is of the utmost importance. Nests 
should be cleaned out frequently and the old 




















material destroyed. Disinfectants such as car- 
bolic acid. kerosene, or chloride of lime should 
be used profusely about the nests, roosts and in 
the cracks where the opportunity of breeding is 
afforded vermin. 

Over-feeding is a practice which should be 
carefully avoided. A laying hen by being over- 
fed will soon cease to lay, take no exercise and 
often become diseased. As the different breeds 
require different amounts and quantities no 
rule for feeding can be given, but careful ob- 
servation will give the required knowledge. 
Care should be taken to throw out at one time 
only that which will be eaten up quickly. 

The question as to whether poultry on a large 
scale can be kept as well as a small flock and 
with proportionate profits is often asked. In 
reply to such a query we would say that sucha 
thing is possible, providing the same amount of 
care is taken of the large flock in proportion to 
the number as was taken of the smaller one. 
When there are 800 or 1000 fowls kept it is of- 
ten the case that too many are kept together, 
and as there are many evils attending this prac- 
tice the result is very disastrcus to the poultry 
man. 

There are many different systems of feeding, 
many of which are very profitable, while others 
being originated by inexperienced writers are of 
a very erroneous nature. The several conve- 
niences of a person are to be taken into consid- 
eration in the selection of food for his fowls. 
A farmer has plenty of sour milk, vegetables 
and grains; also hens having their liberty 
around his buildings will obtain considerable 
nutritive matter: out of these a farmer can 
provide for his hens in an excellent manner. 
As a general thing town people do not have the 
advantages offered on a farm in regard to this 


matter and hence have to supply the defi- | or tenet, 


ciency in some other way. A warm mush 
should be given in the morning consisting of a 


mixture of corn meal, shorts, and oat meal of | 4 ; 
| erned as any equal number on the face of the 


| earth. 
‘ | This was the 
At noon a small feed of cooked vege- | 
Just before going to | ‘ 
: ‘ : : | andadmired by all who knew him. 
roost the hens should be fed with grain, either | , pK 


about equal parts with enough warm sour, 
skimmed or butter-milk added to make a 
dough. 
tables may be given. 
corn, oats or barley. Plenty of clean, fresh 
water should be on hand constantly. 
bone or pounded up clam shells are necessary 
to the production of eggs. 
C. H. REYNOLDs. 
Livermore Falls, Me. 





DOES IT PAY? 
Disease Unnecessary. 


Does keeping poultry pay? My ten years’ 
experience says yes. To show this I will refer 
to my book of last year, (1885): I renteda 
building, took on shares 69 fowls, and I raised 
32 chicks to maturity; I fed the fowls 4239 
pounds of feed at a cost of $52.82; to rear the 


In return for this out- 
I had on an average 


feed at a cost of $12.18. 
lay what did I receive? 


50 hens, and I will give the egg list by the | 


months: Jan., 131; Feb., 233; March 408; 


April, 705; May, 533; June, 346; July, 295; | 


Aug., 263; Sept., 157; Oct., 141; Nov. 3d, Dec 


5, ora total of 3247 eggs, or 2701-12 dozen, | ~~ 
| with scales and a book, and the amount of 


for which I received $59.66. I sold dressed 


poultry to the amount of $15.61, and I was of- | 


was a flock, } white Leghorn, the other a mix- | fered $50 for my hen manure, leaving a profit 


ture of Brahma, Red Muftle and Plymouth | 


of $60.27, and is that not good profit? ‘The 


were returned on the same invoice Jan. Ist, 
1886. 


that would pay a better profit than this? Sup- 


pose you pay $65 for a cow, can you make $60 | 


from her? And then her product is not ready to 


ship without a good deal of work, while the hen | 


fits her product for market. 
Is disease necessary ’ I answer no. 


the cause.’”’ The causes are, non-ventilation, 


impure water, unwholesome food, breeding in, | 


Remove the affected fowls at once, as it is 
The causes of roup should 


&e. 
very contagious. 
never be allowed. 


Consumption of the blood is a very fatal dis- 
ease, caused as a general rule, by change from 
high to low feeding. Ifthe victim is not valu- 


perfectly wholesome. Diphtheria is also a fatal 
disease, caused by violent colds, taken by sud- 
den exposure. Fowls should never be exposed 


to drafts of cold air; never leave the hen-house | : 
| hope others will do. 


door open on acold winter day. Palsy, liver 
disease and kindred diseases are controlled by 
feed and proper care. 


and water, and inter-breeding, which should 
never be allowed. Consumption is caused by a 
series of exposures, and cure is improbable 
when the trouble is once contracted. 

In these foregoing statements I have endeav- 
ored to show what has been demonstrated in 
my experience. What is worth doing at all, is 
worth doing well. Keep this in mind, for as 
you sow, so shall you reap. Wm. W. Hoyr. 

Hampden County, Mass. 





PROFITS. 


An old Man’s Poultry Accounts for one 
Year. 
On the first of November, 1885, I had 30 old 
hens and about 200 chickens hatched mostly in 
April, May, June and July: 





Egg Account. 

Doz. Value. No. 

November . . 93% $31 18 35 
December . . 1365 46 58 
January ...4112 38 08 
February. . . 101 28 28 
March ... . 160 28 80 
April... . .220 33 00 

May ..-e- 218 36 06 22 

June Tere 20 07 22 

July «26... 105 21 05 11 

° 20 64 4 

12 68 68 

6 50 47 


Poultry Ac’t. 
Value. 
$23 53 
5 10 
10 00 


August... . 86 
September .. 52} 
October... . 26} 


56 
70 





1,4343 $322 93 
Egg3 and Poultry ......-. se 
Estimated value of manure ... 


$559 72 

120 00 

» $679 72 
» $365 00 
17 26 
7 00 
50 00 


Gross products 
Estimated cost offood .... 
Twenty-three hens bought 25th 
Forty-two settings of eggs 
Reduction in value of flesh 


April : . 
$439 25 


Leaving for labor eee 669 6.66 2 e@ + $240 47 





The eggs were sold at home to a market man, 
The poultry was sold at home, live weight. 

Feeding cost is founded upon an estimate of 
one half a cent per day for a hen,‘half price for 
cbickens under four months. The value of 
manure is estimated to be one-third the value 
of the food used. 

The eating capacity of the flock for the year 
is estimated as equal to 200 mature fowls for 
one year. 42 hens set between March 10th and 
May 10th hatched about 360 chickens from 546 
eggs. 

The strong points of this account are, first, 
the number of eggs laid in Nov., Dec. and Jan. 
Second, the hatching of 360 chickens, and the 
laying of 438 dozens of eggs in the months of 
Apriland May. Third, that the poultry was 
mature enough at an average of five months 





| consisting of cows, heifers and bulls. 
| average to milk one bundred and fifty, at all | 





Could the reader invest $65 in anything | 


able, dress off for the market, as the meat is | pounds of butter every day. 


Palsy is caused by ex- | 
cessive feeding; liver disease by impure feed | 





$236 79 | 





old to sell at home for 13 cents per Ib, live 
weight. 

The weak point is wintering 30 old hens and 
about 60 pullets hatched in Juneand July. 
My practice for some years has been to winter 
from 75 to 100 pullets hatched before the first of 
June. Last year I tried the experiment of 
keeping some old hens and summer hatched 
chickens, to keep upasupply of eggs in the 
spring when the others were hatching and car- 
ing for the chickens. When I got through 
with the experiment it looked to me like labor 
thrown away, to winter old hens and late chick- 
ens to have asupply of eggs when they sell 
hardly at 15 cents per dozen. For eight years 
previous to last year my flocks have laid more 
eggs in the months of Dec., Jan., Feb. and 
March, thanin any other four months of the 
year, and when other flocks begin to fill the 
market with eggs mine begin to set. By look- 
ing at the account it will be seen that $115.84 
worth of eggs were laid in Nov., Dec. and Jan. 
Nearly all these were laid, and a large per cent 
of the hatching in April and May, done by a 
flock of 80 pullets hatched the previous April 
and May. Our market man says “you have 
trained your hens to lay when other hens don’t, 





and to set when other hens won’t.” 
ANSEL W. PUTNAM. 


Asylum Station, Mass. 





VERMONT AS A BUTTER STATE. 


Our numerous and never-failing springs gush- 
ing forth from the mountains and _ hillsides 
supply our berds and flocks with the purest | 
and sweetest water. Our hillsides and valleys, | 
being by nature well drained, furnish the | 
sweetest of grasses and herbage. These, with | 
our pure air makea paradise of health for man | 
I believe the three hundred thousand | 
people in this state enjoy good health, are as 
well educated, fed, clothed, housed, and gov- 


well here. 
Morgan 


Domestic animals thrive 
home of the 
horse, whose strength and endurance was noted 
Here the 
merino sheep attained remarkable growth, the 


famous 


d | fleece weighing from thirty to forty pounds 
Ground | era tits : 
| anc of most valuable quality. 


I recently visit- 
ed the Stock Farm of the Moulton Brothers, 
near the village of West Randolph, where are 
kept nearly three hundred full-blooded Jerseys, | 
They 
seasons. Cows are coming in at all times | 
which keeps up the flow of milk. Their feed is 
early cut hay, ensilage, cut corn cured in large 
shocks in the field, mixed with ensilage roots, | 
bran and meal. They feed of this, what they | 
will eat quickly and keep them in warm, clean 
well-ventilated houses, well bedded with saw | 
dust; the droppings frequently removed ina 
wheel-barrow to the outside from thence drawn 
No odor of fermenting 
manure about the horses. 

The cows are turned into yards twice a day 
for exercise, drink and sunlight. They were | 
preparing to put in a boiler to send steam 
through the water pipes to the drinking troughs 
to warm the water. Each house is furnished 


milk each cow gives is set to her credit. Be- | 


| fore milking, every cow is carefully brushed, | 
| so no dust or filth can fall into the pail. 


poultry were invoiced at $65 Jan. Ist, 1885, and | milk, cream and butter room is kept at a tem- 
2 q e ve . , Oe , | 


The 


perature of about 60°. The air which comes 
into this room passes through a long drain 
fifteen inches square, several feet belov¥,the | 
surface, and covered with gravel, so the air is 
as cool and pure as from the mountain top. 
After churning the milk is drawn off, weak | 
brine is put into the churn to wash the butter. 


| This is repeated until it ceases to color the 
But you | 


say ‘‘my hens have the roup, and I do not know | 


brine. Their butter is shipped to New York 
five days in the week to supply regular custo- 
mers, and commands a high price; ordinary 
butter could not of course compete with theirs. 
Last season they had forty acres of corn, cut it 


T have never hed a case of | when fit to roast, part of it put in silos, the bal- 


cholera to treat, and no case exists where per- | 
fect cleanliness is observed. Filth aided by im- | 
pure air breeds cholera in all classes of creation. | 


ance in shocks. The feeding value of each 
acre of corn, they estimate equals five tons of 
Next season they intend to plant 


They feed their skimmed 


good hay. 
sixty acres in corn. 


| milk to calves, and finer calves I have never | 


They now churn one hundred and fifty 
They purchased 
the best Jersey stock they could find, and have 
spared no pains in breeding, until I doubt there 
being another herd in the country of equal 
number and purity. What they have done I | 
L. H. SPEar. 


seen. 


Orange Co., Vt. 





PROFITS IN POULTRY. 


The impression with some seems to be that | 
poultry raising is very profitable. This is true 
perhaps, of the regular poultry fancier who 
sells every chicken and egg at large prices; and | 
this may, to a certain extent, be true of persons 
convenient to city markets. It isin regard to 
the ordinary farmer’s poultry raising that I | 
wish to state a few facts. In order to determine 
whether poultry raising is profitable, we must | 
take into account all the profits and losses con- | 
nected with the business. Our chickens are | 
carried away at times by owls, hawks, crows, 
foxes, opossums, polecats, weasels, minks, rats | 
and snakes. Then we have the chicken cholera, 
chicken lice and chicken thieves; and while it 
is true that in some localities these pests are | 
not all to contend against, in other places they | 
are. I will give you some practical facts based 
on my own personal experiences. I have for 
thirty-seven years kept a strict account of all | 
my receipts and expenditures. By reference to 
my books I find my receipts for eggs and poul- 
try for that time foot up $1,217 16, being an | 
annual average of $3289. This account runs | 
back to when I sold eggs as low as five cents 
per dozen. We usually winter about forty 
hens, and of late years our receipts have been 
about one Wollar per year for each hen win- 
tered. 

I believe that we are well repaid for all our 
labor and expense in the eggs and poultry con- 
sumed in our family, and that the above figures 
about fairly represent the net profits of the 
business. This showing I believe to be much 
better than the general average among farmers. 
My wife has just handed me this statement, 
viz: Whole number of eggs gathered in 1886, 
2,738; number used in family, four persons, 
554; number set for hatching, 260; number 
hatched, 153; number of chickens raised, 100. 
We only saved thirty hens last year, so we got 
nearly one hundred eggs per ben. 

In conclusion, I would say that poultry rais- 
ing is as profitable as other branches of busi- 
ness connected with farming. It is one of the 
profitable little things which, taken in connec- 
tion with the many other little things, help to | 
make up the abundance of those who “despise | 
not the little things.”"—D. C. Branson, in Cin- | 
cinnati Commercial. 








AN ENGLISH VIEW OF SOILING. 


I have long advocated a system of cultivation 
which upon many soils is the most economical 


of any that I believe is known. What can and 


| though that first cut had grown so rapidly that 


| it. 


| eases besides cholera. 


| of simple diarrhoea. 


| poor layer. 


| breed should be its value either as an egg pro- 


| should be subservient thereto. 


| they produce a carcass equivalent to the food 


| chicken. 
| cock submits himself to the restraints of artifi- 
cial life better than the turkey does—better, 


what can not be produced per acre many excel- 
lent farmers will not attempt to show, but that 
immense quantities of food can be produced by 
means of high farming brought about by the 
aid of cow-stock, and that cows themselves can 
in consequence be fed upon a much smaller 
space of ground than has hitherto been believed, 
there can be no doubt whatever. I do not feel 
at liberty to describe a farm which I might in- 
stance as an example of the system which 
might more commonly be followed with profit, 
but this I may say, that with over a hundred 
head of cattle in milk, anewly acquired hold- 
ing has, in avery short space of time, been 
made to carry one head to just about two acres, 
and this is shortly to be beaten, as the occupier 
finds he can carry still more. Considerably 
more than balf the acreage is in forage crops— 
rye grass, clover, and grass mixtures, lucerne, 
vetches, trifolium, etc. The plan of soiling is 
adopted, and the silo is an important element 
of the farm. For example, a fortnight before 
hay-making, indeed, about the first of June, 








some 220 tons of fodder was put into a silo with 
very little trouble. Here is a golden store to | 
fall back upon, even for such a herd as the one | 
in question; and yet the same field which pro- 
duced it is rapidly producing its second cutting. 


| The cattle were being fed a few days ago upon 


green food, the first crop not being all cut, al- 


it was almost fit to cut again, and would alone 
carry on the herd until the end of July. Yet | 
there are two or three other very heavy crops, 
most of which will, however, find their way in- 
to ricks and silos. Cabbages and roots are al- | 
so largely produced, but effurts will be made to 
dispense with the latter in consequence of the 
expense attending their cultivation; and this | 
will doubtless be done, as the silage is found to | 
do its work well. The more stock the more 
crops. A maximum number of cattle a 
minimum quantity of land necessitates artifi- 
cial feeding, and this is just what makes the 
soil fertile, and so the ball set rolling by heavy 
stocking, heavy feeding, and heavy cropping, 
brings grist to the farmer’s mill. 


on 


CHICKEN CHOLERA. 


It is an old subject—one upon which volumes 
of advice, speculation, and theories have been | 
written—and at first thought it seems as if 
there were no need to say anything more about | 
But after all that has been said and written 
considering this much dreaded disease, how 
much do we really know about its causes and | 
proper treatment? To be sure the scientists 
have discovered that it isa germ disease, and 
other people who are not scientific have pub- 
lished over sixty so-called ‘‘sure cures,” but no | 
one knows where the germ comes from in the | 
first place, and the ‘‘cures” do not generally | 
cure. About the only things that we know | 
“for sure” about chicken cholera is, that the 
disease is generally fatal, and that it can be al- 
most entirely prevented by strict cleanliness | 
and the free and timely use of disinfectants. I 
have never known or heard of a single case of | 
genuine chicken cholera among fowls where all 
sanitary laws were obeyed, unless the disease | 
was first brought on the premises by diseased | 
fowls. I have a friend who for seven years in | 
succession kept poultry in a locality where 
cholera prevailed every year; but although her 
neighbors’ fowls were always attacked and died | 
off at a discouraging rate, hers always escaped, 
and their immunity from disease was probably | 
owing to the sanitary precautions she took, | 
though her neighnors attributed it to “luck.” 

If you would avoid chicken cholera and the | 
consequent trouble and loss, always keep your | 
premises in good sanitary condition; feed your 
poultry only on wholesome food, avoid over- 
feeding and under-feeding; give plenty of pure 
water; never breed from weakly or diseased 
fowls, and never introduce a strange fowl 
among your flock until you are sure that it is | 
perfectly well.. It is quite probable that the 
cholera poison or germ can be carried some | 
little distance in the air, therefore when the 
disease breaks out in your immediate neighbor- | 
hood, use some disinfectant daily in your fowls’ 
roosting place and in other places where the 
fowls are in the habit of congregating. Also 
give your fowls a preventive dose of carbolic 
acid three or four times a week until after the 
disease disappears from the vicinity. The best 
way to give the acid is to add four or five drops 
toa quart of water and use the water to mix 
their food with. 

Remember that there are other poultry dis- 
A good deal of the sick- 
ness among the fowls that is called cholera is in 
reality roup, diarrhoea, dysentery, indigestion, | 
etc., but with the majority of poultry keepers, if 
a fowl is sick, or dies, they call it cholera and 
let it go at that. A good many of the cholera 
“cures” that are floating around on the sea of 
poultry literature obtained their reputation on 
the strength of having cured somebody’s fowls 
Picking up old recipes for 
tte cure of cholera and advertising them as 
‘new and sure cure” may be an easy way to 
make money, but isn’t an honest way; still, if 
you don’t send any two, or five, or ten two-cent 
stamps, as the case may be, you won’t lose 
anything.—Fannie Field, in St. Paul Farmer. 





SCISSORED AND PENNED. 

It seems to be admitted that one can breed 
for eggs just as one can breed for milk or butter. 
An egg from a good layer will be more likely 
to produce a good layer than an egg from a | 





We think it would pay large breeders to ex- 
periment with their hens. Put them in small 
flocks from time to time and watch them. Pick 
out the best layers and put them together and 
select the pick of the flock for breeding stock. 





| fowls fat 


| Start. 
| will put them in the best trim to kill. 


| numbers, say twelve fowls to each coop. 


| when once it gets in a flock. 


| roosts. 


| &ggs. 
| more appreciated by the hens when snow is on | 
| the ground, for they prefer to be in the open air 
| during the daytime, and their health is greatly 

| uuproved thereby.—American Agriculturist for 


seems to be like the Indian of its native woods ; 
it craves freedom and languishes in confine- 
ment. 


Fish has been highly recommended as a | 
wholesome and nutritious diet, and an exceilent | 


substitute when other meat cannot be obtained. 


Where the poultry man is situated near a fish | 


market, he can obtain large quantities of refuse | 
and waste material of the fish which cannot be 
sold, and if this is fed to the fowls it will fur- | 
nish them with a cheap and nutritious food, | 
and if anything, better than any other meat 
diet which can be obtained. / 
The season for setting hens is coming. The 
question as to the shape of eggs for setting may | 
well be considered. Does it pay to pick out 
eggs of good shape, to avoid pointed eggs and | 
these with the “bigness” all atoneend? Breed- 
ers differ in their opinions as to this point. | 
But the Rural New Yorker hen man believes a 
hen in perfect health always lays a well shaped 
egg; that a pointed or poorly shaped egg isa 
sign that the hen is too fat or otherwise out of | 
condition. One experimenter says that he 
sprinkles plaster frequently under the roosts, 
and scrapes up the manure once a week, dilut- | 
ing it with about an equal bulk ef dry muck. 
This fertilizer gives him as good results as any | 
fertilizer costing $25. 
some attention is paid to making 
it will be found that when left to 
themselves they will be rarely fitted for the 
pu.poses for which they are designed. Fowls 
can be fattened readily and without much 
trouble, provided a little care is taken on the 
Three or four weeks of generous feeding 
The best 
limited 
The 
coop must be about four feet long, eighteen 
inches high, and thirty inches wide for large 
chickens and proportionately larger for adult 
birds. The food should be ground oats and 
corn meal, with vegetables mixed, all thorough- 
ly cooked and seasoned and fed warm. And 
this should not be fed so hot to burn or 
injure them. When it practicable to mix 


Unless 


way to fatten is to confine them in 


as 


is 


| milk with the ground feed it will be found very 
beneficial. 





POULTRY SUGGESTIONS. 
PIP. 

This disease is not recognized by breeders at 
all. What is termed “pip” is claimed to be the 
first stages of roup, the sound of “pip” being 
an effort to sneeze. It is really a cold in the 
head, which closes the nasal passages, com- 
pelling the bird to breathe with its mouth open, 


” 


| which rapidly takes away the moisture and 


causes the tongue to be become dry, and this 
has given name to what some call “pip,” ora 
bony substance on the tongue. The sneezing 
of the fowls, or sound given by them, does not 
always indicate anything serious, but it de- 


| notes that birds have taken cold, and that some- 


thing must be done. It is not roup, but the 
forerunner of it. If not checked, roup will ap- 
pear and remain, as itis very difficult to cure 
The cold may 
come trom a crack, leak, or exposure to too 
much dampness. Keep the birds confined in a 
dry, warm, sunny place for a few days, and 


feed on warm food. No medicine will be nec- 


| essary, but lime may be freely dusted in the 


poultry house, so as to cause them to sneeze 
and clear their nostrils, and the chances are 
that in a few days they will be well and lively. 
Mirror and Farmer. 


HENS IN SNOW TIME. 

When the snow is knee-deep and everything 
sealed with ice, hens will require the best of 
care. A _ hen in the snow as 
though she had no legs at all. She must have 
some place, however, where food, water and 
the dust-bath are accessible, for she will not lay 
if compelled to crouch on the floor beneath the 
With snow on the ground the world is 
a wilderness to hens; they have no inducement 


is as helpless 


| to lay, and will quickly defer egg production, 


until spring invites them to begin. The food 
atsuch times should be given warm and on 
board. A clean place should be made for them 
and the house rendered as comfortable as possi- 
ble. The main factor in egg production in win- 
ter is warmth and dryness. It may involve | 
labor to remove enough snow to afford them | 
room, but it must be done, or there will be no 
The value of a good, warm shed will be | 


December. 


THE BEST FOOD. 
Probably one of the best standard soft foods 
for young or adult fowls is ground oats and 
barley meal, and if occasionally mixed with 
boiled potatoes, turnips and carrots, so much | 
the better. This food should be given only in 
the morning and fed moderately warm. Buck- | 
wheat is excellent food, and when fowls get ac- | 
customed to it eat it readily and it tends to 
stimulate the egg organs to generous activity. | 
Good barley and oats and Indian corn may be | 
supplied, but, as I have said, to supply only 
such wastes of the body as these materials are 
capable of. Wheat is the best for eggs, but it 
should be fed with other grains to get the best 
results. There is no doubt but the morning | 
meal may be made more palatable and stimu- | 
lating by adding sliced onions, pepper or ginger | 
to the mess. Spiced food materially tends to | 
hasten maturity, whether it be to the chicken, 
pullet er hen, that they are supplied. Condi- 
ments are good in their place, but they never 


| should be used to excess, for very much of the 


products of the flock depends upon the proper 
feeding of the fowls; inattention in this re- 


| spect leads to more than half the disappoint- 


The true aim and object in introducing a 


ducer or for the table, and everything else 
Quality should 
never be secondary to points of color, legs, 
head or shape. 


It must be remembered that by domestication 
we have altered the conditions of fowls, and 
we, therefore, must expect that the same re- | 
sults will not be secured as would be the case 
under the natural conditions. Too much is 
made of the “copying nature.”—Country Gen- 
tleman. 


Turkeys are capable of rapid digestion, and 
are always apparently hungry. If allowed to 
forage they can be kept at a very small expense, 
but when kept in confinement they consume 
more than hens. When young and growing, 


consumed. 
: 

Most people kill their turkeys with kindness. 
It isan aboriginal fowl; it has in its blood to 
this day more wildness than the dunghill 
For this reason, among others, the 





probably, than the turkey ever will. All 
breeds or varieties of the common cock or chick- 
en improve in size, flavor and beauty under 





domestication, but the turkey deteriorates. It 


ments and loss to poultry keepers and tends to 
produce disgust in the minds of others. To 
feed too liberally is wasteful, particularly in the 
case of breeding birds and layers, and decided- 
ly objectionable.—Cor. Portland Transcript. 


| regarding the matter: “The fowls are 


| breeds that 


| require the entire strength of the soil. 


ho 
| roasted and frozen by turns, as they are y “ 
| a window to the south.” He also expresses the 
opinion that there is not half so much troup), 
about ventilation as people try to make ons. 
hen-house has » 


| The ordinary altogether 


| . . 
much ventilation. 


too 


VIGOR OF STOCK. 
The first essential to success is the vigor 

stamina of the stock birds. Vigorin the st, 
birds is absolutely necessary if the progeny 

to be bealthy and strong, and we require strong 
healthy, untainted birds upon good runs. Pir 
other matter which requires attention is tha 
there shall be enough, yet not too many, hey 
running with the cock. It is generally kr; 
and accepted that too many hens to a cock hirg 


will result in a large number of infertile eggs 
or of weakened chicks, but there are not many 


wn 


| who understand that the same result may he 


due to the number of hens being too sma}j. 
All depends upon the breed and the vigor of the 
male. There are some of the more vigorous 
need from six to twelve hens ar. 
cording to the season of the year, and | 
would be hurtful to the bens; while there 

others, less vigorous, for whom six hens wouk 


Ss 


ire 


at any time be too many, and in the colder sea- 
son two or three would be sufficient. There is, 
of course, also a difference in individual he) 

of the same breed and no certain rule can he 
given that will apply to every case. My plan 
has been to give the heavier varieties three hens 
early in the year, increasing up to six as the 
weather became milder; and in the case of the 
the lighter and more vigorous yarieties, giving 
five or six at first and increasing the number 
to ten or But as I have already said, 
much depends upon the male bird. If the hens 
seem to be distressed, and show this by the loss 


twelve. 


of feathers on the back, then more hens shou 
be given at once. There is also another ca 

of infertile eggs, and one which is often unsus- 
pected, namely, tbat the cock bird does not 
sufficient food. His gallantry to the ladies 
his harem leads him to see that they are all fed 
before he partakes of any food himself, an 
there is only a limited supply, or they are ted 


by an attendant who only throws down 


much as the birds appear to eat greedily, th 
the probabilities are that he will not get half 
matter which nee 


for infertile eggs 


enough to eat. This is a 
attention, and often accounts 
which are regarded as unaccountable.—Step 


Beale in Country Genileman. 
PEACH CULTURE. 
PLANTING. 
In planting peach trees, early spring is much 
the bgst season, although they can be planted 


in the autumn 
care is observed, viz., that the roots do not be- 


with success, providing proper 


come frozen before they are placed in the soil, 
and a mound of earth about a foot in heighth 
placed at the base of each tree to prevent sway- 
ing. Plant no deeper than the trees stood in 
the nursery and make the soil very firm. The 
distance to plant depends somewhat upon the 
character of the On a light, sandy, po- 
rous soil the distance of fifteen feet 
be far enough; while on the other hand, 


soil. 
each w ay 
will 
should the soil be sandy loam or quite loamy, 
eighteen or twenty feet apart each way will be 
I usually plant eighteen 


none too great. feet 
apart each way, requiring one hundred and 
thirty-four trees per acre. 

PRUNING. 

Perhaps no other fruit tree suffers so mu 
from neglect of pruning at time of planting, as 
the peach. 
be cut back to within a few inches of the mai! 


In planting, all side branches should 


stem—the main stem being severed at about two- 
thirds of the distance {rom the ground. Smal! 
trees should be pruned to aw hip, cutting back 
the stem very nearly one-half the way to the 
In order to produce what is known as 


many 


ground. 
the bush form—a system followed by 
successful peach growers—sever the main stem 
from twelve to eighteen inches from the ground, 
causing many shoots to be produced near the 
earth. 

CULTURE. 
Nothing can be more simple than the culture 
It is simply to keep the 
surface always mellow and free of weeds. In 
other words it needs only the culture that one 
would give corn. For the first two years after 
planting hoed crops may be planted between 
the trees with advantage ; after which time they 
Grain 


required by the peach. 


crops of all kinds are very injurious, and it is 
rare that peaches will succeed in sod or grass. 
In making the annual ploughing in spring, it is 
well to use a light plough, ploughing very shal- 
low, that the roots may not be mutilated or dis- 
turbed. In keeping the surface mellow and 
free of weeds I have found nothing so admi- 
rable and rapid in performing the work as the 
Acme harrow ; although anything that will pro- 
duce the desired result can of course be used. 
FERTILIZERS. 

As is well known, the peach is a heavy feeder 
of potash, hence potash should be supplied in 
some form. I prefer unleached or live wood 
ashes for this purpose to anything else, pro- 


| vided they can be had at a satisfactory figure, 


say 30 to 35 cents per bushel, delivered. I have 


| also employed muriate of potash with good re- 
| sults. 


I prefer to apply broadcast always in 
spring and harrow in. The peach also demands 
a liberal supply of phosphoric acid. This is to 
obtained in its best and cheapest form in pure 
ground bone, or at least I have always had 
good success from using this fertilizer. I 
not recommend stable manure for 
peach, the tendency being to produce an undue 
leafy growth, rendering the trees unproductive 


using 


and more susceptible to injury in winter. 
ENEMIES AND DRAWBACKS. 

The chief enemies of the peach are the gru! 
or borer, and that terrible scourge, the yellows. 
The All that is 
necessary is to examine the bodies of the trees 


former is easily overcome. 


| early in the spring, and extract the grubs with 


the sharp-pointed blade of a knife. They wi! 


| be found just beneath the surface of the soil. 


HENS LAYING IN WINTER, 

According to a recent issue of the Rural New 
Yorker, the hens kept by the Rural’s grounds | 
have been laying fairly well all winter. The 
secret appears to be, first, the selection of pul- 
lets in September (May chickens) of egg-pro- 
ducing breeds, and second, and most important 
of all, perhaps, the provision of warm, comfort- 
able houses in which said pullets could be kept 
warm, dry and clean. 

The pullets were kept free from vermin by 
occasional dustings with insect powder and 
spraying of the houses with kerosene. The 
houses are tight as boards and tarred paper can 
make them. Each window is furnished with | 
glass, sash and a heavy wooden shutter. With 
both of these closed the proper warmth is easily 
secured. In summer a piece of wire netting is 
stretched ever the window, so that both the | 
glass and the shutter can be easily removed if 
necessary. Instead of having a large window 
in the south, there are fair sized ones in the east | 
and west sides, which Mr. Carman believes 
makes the temperature more even. He says 





and their presence will be readily detected by 
the gum formed from the exuding sap. As & 
preventive of the borer, place at the base 

each tree a shovelful of slacked lime or severa! 
of coal ashes. The yellows, which has proved 
so disastrous to peach culture in many parts 
of the country, has recently been, I think, con- 
clusively demonstrated by Prof. Burrell and 
Prof. Grossman, to be the result of a fungus, 
and since the disease—if such it can be termed 
—is understood, I think we can handle it suc- 
cessfully. Many trees supposed to have tle 
yellows are not in reality affected with the dis 
ease, their sickly appearance being the result 
of improper nourishment in the form of potash 
and phosphoric acid. I have known trees that 
were affected with the yellows in reality whi 


Lite 


| were restored, not only to vigor but also (© 


fruitfulness, by a liberal application of murist® 
of potash and severe pruning. These are 
only remedies that I have to offer, and | 
thoroughly convinced they are the only ones 
necessary to battle with this dire enemy. 

J. T. Lovet! 
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Women’s Interests. 


Editor. 








MRS. A. E. WHITAKER, 


HOUSEHOLD SERVANTS. 


The condition of working women and 
the most suitable occupations for them is 
just now being considered by some of the 
best writers and thinkers. All consider the 
much despised domestic service as the best 
and safest employment for the woman with- 
out a trade or profession who has a living to 
earn and has no home other than she pro- 
vides for herself. 

George William Curtis in Harper's Mag- 
azine for February gives two reasons why 
domestic service is peculiarly distasteful to 
great numbers of women. One is the total 
surrender of the whole life to the com- 
mands of others, and the other is the sense 
of inferiority which is made to accompany 
it. He ‘‘These, indeed, are the 
characteristics of slavery. Many women 
naturally prefer lower wages for work and 
obedience to others during a certain num- 
ber of hours every day, and complete free- 
dom during the remainder, than the unin- 
termitting service of the kitchen all the 
time. This, however, might be alleviated 
by the family fellowship. But since many 
causes prevent the fellowship, it is idle to 
wonder that women prefer harder work 
and smaller wages elsewhere to domestic 


says: 


service.” 


Apparently contradicting himself the 


writer goes on to attribute a portion of 


the ‘‘servant girl trouble” to the low wages, 
recalling the remark of the wise father to 
his married daughter who was pouring out 
the familiar complaint of the kitchen, 
‘‘My dear, you cannot expect all the car- 
dinal virtues for thirteen dollars a month.” 

But Mr. Curtis overlooks the fact that 
thirteen dollars does not represent the 
total sum of what is received in return for 
the service; board, lodging and laundry 





| debris of food. 





work, better than could be procured for | 


» included 
rs a week, are to be included. | 
four dolla : | wet and pressed down. 


These with the actual cash received make 
the wages of the kitchen girl not less than 


seven dollars per week. This rate of 


| metallic or to glass covers. 


payment is large when it is remembered | 


that a majority of domestic workers are 
unskilled. 
annoys housekeepers and belittles the bus- 
iness. 
ployed by us, who didn’t know ‘‘how to 
get inside the cookstove to make a bit o’ 
fire,” expected as much for her ignorant 
attempts at work as her successor of the 
same nationality, who took the entire 
charge of every branch of the housework 


for several years following, to our satis- | 
| scanty income by making and selling holders 


faction. There should be a distinction 
made in wages between the unlearned or 
inefficient, and the skilled and faithful 


work-woman. 


mm . . . | ready for use. 
There is another evil which | : © 





In the article alluded to it is asserted | 


that ‘‘the responsibility for the situation 


lies very largely with the heads of house- | 
The servant is separated from the | 


holds. 
mistress as bya fiery sword of Hindoo 
caste. 
most patient and polite endurance of 
insulting arrogance and 
the impression that the woman who only 
occasionally hires help makes the hardest 
mistress. 
wages is hard to part with, the motive of 
getting the most for the money becomes 
uppermost and unused to directing others, 
she does not gain that return from the 
outlay which she expects and not infre- 
quently becomes unreasonable in her de- 


mands. On the otber hand the woman 


The first virtue expected is the | 


ill-breeding.” | 


Our own personal observation has left | 


| exposure. 
~ ep tet 4 | well covered with fur cloaks and sacques, but 
e money paid for the weekly 
by | the exposed neck, will have their own story to 
Then you won’t wear flannel next the | 
| dress the bustle is really a back number. 
too large, and it is the style to be as near in | 





who fills the place of ‘‘help” forgets too | 
often that a business transaction does not | 


warrant an employee the attention of an 
invited guest or the familiarity of an inti- 
mate friend. This is one of the daily 
trials of a housekeeper, for even the wash- 
woman will detain you to listen to a story 
about your neighbor or will inquire into 
your family history, The proverbial gos- 
siping ways of ‘hired girls” have debarred 
many of them, and sometimes unjustly, 
from any approach to the family circle. 
When the petty economies or the family 
misunderstandings of ‘*‘my last place” 
are perpetually recited for your doubtful 
pleasure, you naturally retire into as deep 
a reserve as possible and continue the re- 
lation of mistress and maid without the 
happy unity of purpose which existed in 
the old times when ‘‘help” was a help. 
It cannot be denied that a misuse of a 
woman's tongue is a potent element in the 
question of domestic service, and gossip 
or fault-finding, together with the custom 
of giving false recommendations, are grave 
errors. 

To the occupant of the Easy Chair, 
above quoted from, it appears that ‘‘the 
air of too many a house-keeper toward 
her handmaiden implies that the maiden 
should feel profoundly grateful for the fa- 
vor done her by the employment.” 


It may be true, but the meek and hum- 
ble house-keeper, dependent upon the 
temper of the power in the kitchen, is also 
a very familiar picture. A fear of offend- 
ing the kitchen maid keeps many a mis- 
tress from some pleasure trip, from invit- 
ing an unexpected guest, or entertaining 
her friends more than one or two in num- 
ber and at long intervals. 

The subject broadens with discussion, 
and brings to view industrial education, 
co-operative house-keeping, and a revolu- 
tion in the relations of society, and lest we 
might become as visionary as some of the 
enthusiastic reformers, it is well to leave 
the reason why domestic service with fair 
wages is the last resort for women work- 
ing outside their own homes, to be an- 
swered by each reader from her own 


standpoint, whether she be mistress or 
maid. 





“She was ‘the wust,” said a Westerner, de- 
scribing domestic experience—‘‘she couldn't 
bile water without burning it.” 





A Chicago woman, in whose father’s house 
Mr. Lincoln was once a guest, says that Mr. 
Lincoln never talked downto women. “Young 
as I was, he addressed me as friend and com- 
panion.” 





Do not pack away clothing worn just before 
or after an attack of scarlet fever by the child 
affected. The disease may remain in the clothes 
indefinitely, and be conveyed, as in a case we 
have in mind, to other children months after- 
ward. 





Probably the most important room in the 
house is the kitchen. Before you praise the 
housekeeping of any woman, visit her kitchen. 
The parlor may be a gem of beauty, the bed- 
linen may be spotless, the table may be covered 
with decorated china, but if the kitchen be 
filthy, all is vain. 





The retention of decomposing materials in 
furniture is a source of danger to health. Din- 
ing room carpets receive a great deal in the 
It is carried about in the air, 
and, in combination with vapor, attaches itseli 
to woolen and cotton textures of every kind, to 
paper hangings, to wbatever will absorb moist- 
ure. A house whose entry smells musty is 
dangerous. Avoidit. Don’t live init. Keep 
your children out of it. 





It is urged by medical authorities that fur 
robes for baby carriages are very unhygenic 
and keep the little one in a state of unhealthy 
stewing all the time. When the weather is too 
cold for woollen wraps it is better not to ex- 
pose the baby to the intense cold of the outer 
air, but let him have a breathing spell in a 
sunny room with the windows open. ‘The ther- 
mometer should be above 30° for a ride in the 
baby carriage. 





Susan H. Ward in the Chautauquan gives a | 
few ideas on some minor employments for | 


women. She says: A pretty penny might be 


used they would only need to have the edges 


oought by many housekeepers who object to 


I have sometimes 
thought that most housekeepers would also be 


glad to pay several cents more a pound, if they | 


could buy their currants for cake washed, 
The fruit would lose so much 


weight, however, in the form of gravel and 


; — | stones, that the experiment might prove a costly 
A girl fresh from Erin once em- | 


one. 
Knitting brings but poor prices. 


business in a large town or city. 
of table and bed linen in India ink or embroid- 
ery is also profitable. It is work that must be 
done to order and therefore pays. 
old woman in this vicinity who ekes outa 


for ironing. 





KEEP WARM. 
Rose Terry Cooke says: If you want to be 
happy, heep warm. 
neuralgia, say the doctors. No wonder. 
sit all the morning by a hot register, and then 
tie the five or six inch strip of bonnet over their 
back hair, a bit of lace film over their bangs, 


| put on kid boots, with silk or thread stockings | 
underneath, and dawdle along the pave with | 
| bitter winds of winter smiting their temples, 


their delicate ears, their throats, and the bases 
of what should be their brain. Their outraged 
nerves shrink and quiver under this barbarous 
But no matter; their chests 


cold feet, the numb ears, the reddened temples, 


tell. 
skin. Why? Because your waists will look 
shapeliness to that delightful and lovely insect, 
the wasp, as humanity can be forced. 
really like to ache and groan and to be laid 
aside eyery few days with agonizing headaches, 
or panting, laboring hearts ? Strange, if true! 





A WIFE’S WAGES. 

Nothing more true can be said of the false 
idea that a man “supports” his wife than the 
following from an exchange : 

Let a man become a widower and he soon 


| learns what the tinancial worth of his wife was 








to him. 
cooked, the garments made or mended, the 


one half of his income is required to meet these 
outgoes. Who saved this expense before ? 
the cold fingers and the silent lips in yonder 
graveyard bear testimony. 

It is said with truth that a young man can 
get married and keep house about as cheaply 


| as to live single and pay for his board, washing, 


mending, etc.; and why? Simply because his 
wife really earns almost as much as he does. 

The family purse should be as accessible to a 
faithful wife as to the husband. What man 
would consent to become a partner in a com- 
pany in which his brother partner should alone 
have control of the company’s funds? There 
is no one thing more degrading and depressing 
to a hard working wife, than to feel that she 
must beg like a tramp for every cent she spends 
beyond her feod, which as truly belongs to her 
as though she earned it us a domestic or shop 
girl. These are plain words, but it is time to 
utter them and act upon them. 





TYING THE CAMEL. 
Darkness was coming down upon the desert. 
There was no tree to cast lengthening -hadows, 
no hilltops to hold the lingering rays of sun- 


light, but suddenly, all over the wide extent of 


level sand, darkness fell like a black robe. 

‘Mahomet and his attendants halted on their 
journey, and a tent was pitched. 

‘“‘Allah’s care is over His children,” said one 
of the baud. ‘I will even loose my camel, and 
trust in Allah that I shall find him again in the 
morning at sunrise.” 

“Friend,” said the prophet, with grave, up- 
lifted finger, ‘‘tie thy camel, and then trust in 
Allah.” 

There is one point of our daily living at 
which we see men and women continually loos- 
ing their camels, with loud protests of trust in 
Allah, and showing presently pious resignation 
at their loss; I mean the care of their health. 
Of course this earthly house of our tabernacle 
must decay, and we must bear its infirmities 
cheerily and patiently; but there is neither 
sense nor piety in committing our lives to God, 
and then breaking all the laws of hygeine. 

“This is a strange dispensation of Provi- 


There is an | 


Women are eaten up with | 
‘Lhey | 


are | 


Do you | 





| cake, to prevent their sinking to the bottom. 
These would be gladly | 





When he is compelled to bire the food - : ve 
| matism, Binks? 


Let | 


dence,” I said mournfully, to my neighbor, as 
we attended together the third funeral which 
we had followed from Colonel B——’s house 
within two years. 

“Providence, indeed'” answered my neigh- 
bor, with a gruff disrespect which I hope was 
intended for me, not for Providence. ““‘Humph! 
The colonel keeps rotting potatoes in his cel- 
lar!” 

“T am asking God to give me dying grace, 
that Imay be willing to go,” said a girl in the 
last stages of consumption. 

“Ah,” said her doctor, in a confidential whis- 
per, “if she had only asked a year ago for com- 
mon sense to keep her from putting off her 
flannel shirt in mid-winter, to go to a party !” 

Frienu, eat plain, wholesome food, wear sen- 
sible clothes, ventilate your house, be temper- 
ate, be prudent; in short, tie your camel, and 
then trust in God, and take carefully the dis- 
pensations of His Providence.— Elizabeth P. 
Allen in Advance. 


TO STONE RAISINS. 


Pour boiling water over them and let them | 
| stand five or ten minutes. 
turned by any one who would prepare paper | 
covers for jelly glasses, cutting them out by a | 
stamp and applying the mucilage so that when | 


raisin between the thumb and finger till the 
seeds come out clean. Dry the raisins betore 
using and rub them in flour before putting into 
If 
chopped, flour shonid be scattered over them to 
prevent their adhering together. 

EGGS. 


COFFEE WITHOUT 


Make a small sack of cheese cloth, put ina | 
small tablespoonful for each cup of coffee; need | 
| not tie the sack, put in the pot, and pour a pint 


of cold water on it. Set this on in the morning 


and let it come to a boil, then fill up as you | 


wish with hot water. Turn the sack wrong side 


Me: | out after breakfast, rinse and dry for next time. 
The mend- 


| ing and washing of laces is a rare accomplish- 
ment, and would be, if well done, a profitable | 
The marking | 


INTERESTING ITEMS. 


THE combination, proportion, and process in 


preparing Hood’s Sarsaparilla are peculiar to | 


this medicine, and unknown to others. 


The most popular ‘‘tenner’”’ is the ten-dollar 


gold piece. 

A Boon to 
and house-cleaning time lose their terrors when 
the thrifty housekeeper uses James Pyle’s 
Pearline. 

One head is better than two at theatres where 
heads wear high bonnets. 


Drain and rub each | 


HovsrEKEE?PERS.—Washbing day | 


better able to do it. Dr. Pierce’s ‘Favorite 
Prescription” will relieve you of nervous and 
other weaknesses, and all the many ills peculiar 
to your sex. 


“How much older is your sister than you, 
Johnny? Johnny—I dunno, Maud useter be 
twenty-five years, then she was twenty, and 
now she ain’t only eighteen, I guess we'll soun 
be twins.” 


A Buack List of diseases follows an un- 
kealthy condition of the liver, one of the most 
important organs of the body. Impure blood, 
bronchitis, asthma, malarial diseases, consump- 
tion, sick-headache, diseases of the skin, kid- 
neys and heart—all may be traced to faulty ac- 
tion or torpidity of the liver. No other known 
preparation so rapidly and thoroughly restores 
a disordered liver as Dr. Pierce’s ‘Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery.” It is pleasant to the taste, mild 
but sure in its action, and a gift to suffering hu- 
manity from one of the most successful physi- 
cians of the age. 


The course of true love may be traced in the 
eight letters produced at the hearing of a breach 
of promise case. The first letter commenced 
“Dear Mr. Smith,” then followed “My dear 
John,” then ‘My darling John,” 
ling Jack,” “My darling Jobn,” ‘‘Dear John,” 
“Dear sir,” “Sir,” and all was over. 
could not say more. 


Consumption Cured. 





An old physician, retired from practice, hav- | 
ing had placed in his hands by an East India | 
missionary the formula of a simple vegetable | 


remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and 
all throat and Lung Affections, also a positive 
and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints, 
wonderful curative powers in thousands 
his suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive 
and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge, to all who desire it, this 


recipe, in German, French or English, with full 
Sent by | 


directions for preparing and using. 
mail addressing with stamp, naming this paper, 


W.A. Noyes, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, | 


NF. 


She knew all about it. First Chicagoan- 
How’s your wife? Second Chicagoan—Haven’t 
got any wife. F. C.—What! Divorced? S. C.— 
Yes. I. C-——Why, you are the third husband 

| she’s been divorced from? S.C.—Yes. 
She is quite literary, isn’t she? S.C.—Yes. 
F. C.—What is she doing now? S.C.—She’s 


writing a book about ‘How to Make Home Hap- | 


py: 
ASTOUNDING FIGURES. 


Reliable authorities estimate the value of the | 


poultry products of the United States for the 


year 18586, at the enormous sum of six hundred | 


millions of dollars. gut even this amount, 


| of this great industry for a single year 


| countries about five million dozen eggs—but in 
1885 the quantity had increased to over sixteen 
million dozen. If these figures are correct, 
(and there is no reason to doubt them) the 
| poultry industry amounts to more than either 
the wheat crop, the cotton crop, the hay crop, 
| or the entire product of all our gold or silver 
mines. We say these figures are astounding; 
probably not one person in ten thousand is 


head. But what is it that has lifted the poultry 
industry to this surprising eminence? No 
doubt the discovery of Sheridan’s Powder to 
make hens lay, had much to do with it, but not 
| all. The fact is the women and children are 
| beginning to learn that there is no way by 
which they can secure a constant inflow of ready 
“cash with so little effort, as by keeping and in- 
telligently caring for hens. I. J. Johnson & 
Co., 22 Custom House street, Boston, have pub- 
lished recently a valuable book on this subject, 
entitled “The Farmers’ Poultry Raising Guide.” 
They will send one copy for 25 cents, or they 
will send the book and two twenty-five cent 
packs of Sheridan’s Powder for 60 cents, post- 
paid, and for $1.20 a large 2} pound tin can. 
The information contained in this book is just 


what is needed to enable any one tw start in the 


business, and to make money. 





Notices, 


Business 


As An Investment. 


ia) Ir 
ana 


STOTS 


prominent business man said to us: 
spring my Wile got ail run down 
could hot eat anything; passing youl 

lb saw a pile of Hood’s Sarsaparilla in ti 

window, and i got a be Alter taking 1 
a week she had a rousi appetite, and it 
did her everything. She took three bottles 
and it Was tue best theee dollars I ever in 
vested.”’ C. I. H Lowell, 
Price, $1.00; six for £5.00. Sold by druggisi~ 


\ 
the 


tile 


Op & co lass, 





Ler the poor sufferer from female complaints 


take courage and rejoice. Lydia E. Pinkbam’s 
Vegetable Compound will restore you. 


Although very fashionable as an article of 


Loox !—The household cure for sudden pains, 
stitch, cramps and soreness, is the Hop Plaster. 

“The empty vessel” is the name of a new 
hymn. It must have been the state of the con- 
tribution-box which suggested it. 

TueE household remedy for pain, bleeding or 
inflammation of any kind, is Pond’s Extract. 
Beware of imitations weak and sour. 

‘‘Is the head of the family in, Bub?” asked a 
washing-wringer peddler. 
there,” replied Johnny. 

DyspEPpsiA—Its causes and cure, sent free. 
By J. H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass., 14 yrs. City 
‘Treas. ° 

“Do you believe that chestnuts keep off rheu- 
“Yes,” replied Binks; ‘I 


: f | always carry a comic paper in my pocket.” 
washing and ironing done, he finds that about | 


| 
| 
| 
j 





Lyp1a E. Pinkuam’s Vegetable Compound 
will at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the 
female system. 

The definition of an English curate as given 
by Sydney Smith is as follows: 


parish.” 


Wark AHEAD.—There is great danger of war | 
with Mexico in the near future, but at present | 


we can pursue the arts of happiness, prosperity 
and wealth. 


ceive free, full information about work that you 
can do, and live at home, earning tnereby from 
$5 to $25, and upwards daily. Some have 
earned over $50 inaday. Capitai not required ; 
you are started free. Allis new; both sexes. 
All ages. Pay, as above guaranteed, from first 
Start. 

Tobogganing is a good deal like the first at- 
tempt to dance ina crowded ball-room. All 
you have to do is to swing your heels, close 
your eyes and trust to Providence. 


Hale’s Honey is the best Cough Cure, 25:., 50c., $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifics, 25c. 
German Corn Remover kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
Hill’s Hair & Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


“Can you use this?” timidly inquired the 
poet, as he laid a bundle on the desk. “I think 
I can,” said the editor affably. “Iam just 
about to start a fire in the office stove.” 


GEDNEY HOUSE, NEW YORK, 


Broadway and 40th St., opposite Metropolitan 
Opera House and Casino. Hotel entirely new. 
Desirable for business men or families. Euro- 
pean Plan. Rooms $1 per day upwards. Ex- 
cellent restaurant. MacauLEy & Boweks, Pro- 
prietors. 


An austere-looking lady walked into a furri- 
er’'s one day and said to the yellow-headed 
clerk: “I would like to geta muff.” “What 
fur ?” inquired the dude. ‘To keep my hands 
warm you simpering idiot,” exclaimed the 
madame, crushing him like a thunder storm. 


‘*Man’s works from sunjto sun; 
Woman’s work is never done.’’ 

Work is a necessity to all; but, upon how 
many, women especially, does it fall with the 
burden of the “last straw,” and this, because 
their peculiarly delicate constitutions are so 
liable to functional derangement. We cannot 
lessen your toil, ladies, but we can make it 
easier for you, by making you stronger and 


‘Yes, mother’s in | 


“A curate is | 
the poorest and most respectable man in the | 


Wherever you live, you should | 
write to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, and re- 


omber Hand Corn Planter. 
HE BEST AND CHEAPEST PLANT- 
ER onthe market. Send for descriptive cir- 
cular and price list. 
Ss. M. MACOMBER &CO,, Mfr’s. 
ADAMS, Grand Isle Co., Vt. 


STODDARD, North Brookfield, Mass. 
MASON, Litchfield, Conn. General 


a. Se 
E. BRUCE 
| Agents. 
| 


WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED 


Your Attention is invited to the fact that in pur- 
chasing the latest issue of this work, you get 


A Dictionary 


containing 3000 more words and nearly 2000 more 
illustrations than any other American Dictionary. 


A Gazetteer of the World 


containing over 25,000 Titles, with their pronunci- 
ation and a vast amount of other information, 
(just added, 1885) and 


A Biographical Dictionary 











concerning nearly 10,000 Noted Persons; also 
various tables giving valuable information. 


All in One Book. 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary is recommend- 
ed by the State Superintendents of Schools in 36 
States, and by leading College Presidents of the 
United States and Canada. It is Standard Au- 
thority with the United States Supreme Court, 
and in the Government Printing Office. It has 
been selected in every case where State Purchases 
have been made for Schools, and is the Diction- 
ary upon which nearly all the school books are 
based. 


Get the Latest and Best. 


It is an invaluable companion in every School, 
and at every Fireside. Specimen pages and 
testimonials sent prepaid on application. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


ARRH SAMPLE a 
TREATMENT 
So great is our faith we can cure you, dear 
sufferer, we will mail enough toconvince, 
B.S. Lavpsrsacu & Co.. Newark, N. 


We will pay one hundred dollars gold in premiums for 
best results from eight weeks’ trial of Sheridan’s 
Powder to Make Hens Lay. Send your name and 


ost-office for particulars. _I. 
ss Custom Housk Street, Boston, Mass. 


215 #215 $2.16 
YONTINUES TO BE "'HE 














PRICE 
FOR the New ENGLAND FARMER an 
Poultry Post. 








*“My own dar- | 


Volumes | 


after having tested its | 
of | 
cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to | 


F.C.— | 


large as it is, does not represent the total value | 
In | 
1876, the United States imported from foreign | 


aware that the poultry industry stands at the | 


| Sap 


| will save. 
| to any addre s on receipt of 25 cts. 


| warranted first-class and not to leak 


|} and will 
| dealers and agents. 


| Augusta, Me. 





| Oldest establish d Herd in America. 


| ways on hand. 





giving pronunciation of names and brief facts | 


| Co., 23 Dey St., N.Y. 


CONSUMPTION. 


8. JOHNSON & CO,, | 





Parker & Wood's Catalogue. 





Our fully Wlustrated and Descriptive Catalogue for 1887 of 


— Tools, SEEDS, 


Farming 
implements, 


WILL BE READY FOR MAILING IN FEBRUARY. 
Will contain Standard Goods, many fine varieties, ““Maud S. Pea’”’ 
“Victory Potato,’’ 25 varieties beautiful Flowers, Illustrated on 
colored Pilates, besides hundreds of Illustrations true to nature 


Every one who plants a Garden should send address at once ; 
received a copy last year need not apply; it will be sent. 


it will be 
IT WILL PAY 


mailed FREE. Those who 
YOU TO WAIT FOR IT 


If you cannot wait, send in your order; it will be filled at this year’s prices. Market Garderers’ Price 


List now ready. 


Choicest Seeds to be obtained we deal in, grown by some of the 
best Farmers in Arlington, Belmont, Marblehead, Peabody 
and Essex County, Mass. 


Parties requiring this list must prove to our satisfaction that they follow Market Gardening fora 


livelihood; it will not be sent to others. 


Introducers and Sole Agents for Belmont Strawberry. 





PARKER 


é& WOOD. 


49 NO. MARKET ST., BOSTON. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 





® TRADEMARK @ 





ELY &CO'S 


FAIR, HONEST RELIABLE 
-_DEALING 
THEONLY BASIS 
FOR PERMANENT 


PROSPERITY 


at hand). 


try. 


SEEDS 


den, Field or Fiower Seeds, in our large packets, including Peas. Beans & Cor Dy 
that you may select from our Catalogue (or that of any American Seed House if ours is not 
e have grown from original stocks all Novelties of merit, and carry one of 
the most complete stocks of Garden Seeds for either wholesale or retail trade in this coun 
For 10c. we will mail any 2 packets of Seeds you want, together with a c py of our 
Garden Almanac and Seed Manual, % pages. It is gotten up to be a practical 
friend in making and running a Garden. i 
— in these offers than have ever before been mailed for the same money. 
make se.ection of 20 papers for %1, designed to give the best complete family 


That ali who love a good 
garden Pas test our Ware 
ranted Seeds, 
we will mail for $i .00 
any 20 varieties of Gar- 


We aim to give more Good Reliable Seeds 
It Poy tee nate ill 


arden, Market Gardeners 


should read the testimonials from truckers around Philada, who have used our Seeds, on pp. 64 of our Catalogue, 
and get Special Prices to them before buying elsewhere. We have a new and select strain of J ersey Wakefield 


Cabbage, which we believe is the earliest, hardiest, and largest heading stock of this variety ever offered 
Every seed sold by us is wa rranted pure, fresh, and 


only in 4g oz. pkts, mailed for 25c. each or 5 for S1. 
true to name, or money refunded. 
from which you can produce the 
finest vegetables known to-day. 


10 papers Choice Flower Seeds mailed for 25c. 


Z. DeFOREST ELY & CO. 


Sold 


} ecan give you the Seeds 
Seed Growers, 


1303 Marker ot. Philadelphia, Pa. 





JOHNSO 


FOR INTERNAL 


— AND — 


EXTERNAL USE. 


NS 


Cures Diphtheria, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Pneumonia, Rheumatism, Bleeding at the 
Lungs, Hoarseness, Influenza, Hacking Cough, Whooping Cough, Catarrh, Cholera Morbus, Dysen- 


tery, Chronic D}- 
arrho@a, Kidney 
Troubles, and 
Spina! Diseases. 
We will send free, 
postpaid, to all 
who send their 
names, an Illus- 
trated Pamphlet 


and those 
send for it 
ever after thank 
their lucky stars 


infor- 
very 
Ev- 
should 
book. 


contair 
mation 


ng 
of 

great value. 
erybody 
have this 
who 
will 


All who buy or order direct from us, and request it, shall receive a certificate that the money shall 


be refunded if not abundantly satisfied. 
any part of the United States or Canada. I. 


THE 


MOST WONDERFUL 
FAMILY REMEDY 


EVER KNOWN. 


Retail price, 35 cts.; 
S. JOHNSON & CO., P 


LINIMENT 


6 bottles, $2.00. Express prepaid to 


O. Box 2118, Boston, Mass. 





COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT | 


The Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases. 


U. S. COMPOUN 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. Office corner Main and State 
Streets, (ovwir Book Store.) Send for pamphlet. P. 
O. Addrtiss, Bow. 558. 


WANTED. 


Ws WANT EVERY MAPLE SUGAR 
Maker to try the Geo. J. Record Double 
Tin Sap Spout, acknowledged by all to be the best | 

Spout in the market, and warranted to give | 
perfect satisfaction or NO PAY. Also, Pease’ Tin 
Sap Bucket Separator; a little invention that will 
separate your buckets when they stick together, 

which they always do) at the rate of 60 per |} 
minute. One wiil last you a lifetime, and save you | 
ti.e times the cost of it in one seasonin not injur 
ing your buckets, say nothing about the time you | 
One sent with a sample Spout by mail, 
Wwe have 25,000 | 
extra Charcoal Tin Sap Buckets 12 and 15 quarts; | 

1, } and } | 
wood encased cans for shipping | 
Syrups, Oils, Varnish, etc. These are all first class, 
be sold cheap. Large inducements to 
Send for descriptive circulars, 
terms, prices, &c., to ROLLIN PEASE, Burling. 
ton, Vt., General Agent for the Record M’f’g Co., 
Conneaut, O 


WORK 





gallon Syrup “ans; 





FOR ALL. S30 a week and ex- 
penses paid. Outfit worth $5 and 
particulars free. P.O. VICKERY, 


DON’T Dw ANY FENCING 
Till you’ve examined the merits of Weld’s 


PATENT PORTABLE FENCE, 


Any kind of Wire or Netting attached to 
Iron Posts, as shown in cut. 


a Cheap and Indestructible. 
A PORTABLE FENCE CoO., 


Southbridge, Mass. 
Send for Circulars. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 





Choicest stock. Lowest prices. Cows, 
yearlings, bull und heifer calves al- 
Stock tafely shipped 


anywhere. Houghton Farm, 


Putney, Vt. (Windham Co.) 
| eee 


HAL 





BROS., South Glastonbury, Conn., send Free 
Catalogue best Strawberry, Blackberry, and 
Gooseberry Plants, TH E MA Raspberry ~ 
Grapes, Currants & earltest known 
largest size, jet black, most productive and profitable fine 


quality, Don’t T ON BOARD the train at 


tuke our word. ' fruiting time 
next Summer, and come and see this and many other 


cheice varieties, all propa- IF YOU WANT 


gated from pedigree stock. 
3 full crops each season BRI Earhart ever-hearing Rasp 


wverre: BIG BERRIES and lots of them 


8 months after planting stock received 3000 miles by mail 


mXee BUTTER OR CHEESE 

MAKE E 
You can learn of something that will be very profit- 
able to you by sending your address to H. L. 
BOWKER & CO., Manufacturiog Chemists, 295 
and 297 Franklin Street, BosToNn, MASs. 


To introduce them 
BIC OFFER. >duce them, 


we wi 
Away 1000 Self-operating Washing Ma- 
chines. If you want one send us your name, 


P. O. and express office at once. The National 
26t35 











Its causes and a new anil | 

FA FN FS S successful CURE at your own | 

home, by one who was deaf | 

twenty-eight years. Treated by most of the'no- | 

ted specialists without benefit. Cured himself in 

three months, and since then hundreds of others. 

Full particulars sent on application. T.S. PAGE, 
No. 41 West 31st St., New York City. 





I have a positive remedy for the above disease; 
by its use thousands of cases of the worst kind 
and of long standing have been cured. Indeed, so 
strong is my faith in its efficacy that I will send 
TWO BOTTLES FREE, together wilh a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any suf- 
ferer. Give Express and P. O. address. DR. 
T. A. SkKOCUM, 181 Pearl Street, New York. 





Blind, Bleeding and Itch- 
ing. positively cured by 
GREGORY’s Internal 
and External Rem- 
edies. Endorsed by the Medical Profession, and 
nials on exhibition at 
office from thoze who 
ently. $1.00 per jar, of all druggists or will be 
sent by mail postage paid. E. J. GREGORY & 


thousands of testimo- C UJ R 's D 
have been permap 
CO., 274 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





| and Waterbury. 
| between Boston and Willimantic. 


(3.0 





Sample Book cf beautiful cards, 14 Games. 


NEW: tricks in magic, 436 Album verses. All for 
a2c.stamp. STAR CARD CO., Station 15, Ohia 


BRIGGS 
PIANOS, 


Graceful in 
design. Solid 
in construction, 
Matchless in 
tone. Beautifu 
in finish. In- 
dorsed by our 


best artiste.) 











Catalogues mailed on application. 


Cc. C. BRICCS & CO. 


5 Appleton St., opp. 440 Tremont St. 


Farmers’ Boilers for $10. 


rTINHE BEST OF ALL BOILERS FOR 
general farmers’ use, such as warming water 
for cows in winter, for warming feed and swill, 
for heating water for bath-tubs and butchers’ use, 
also for baptister.es. It requires less than one- 
fourth the amount of wood of other boilers, and 
does the work quicker. Town, County and State 
rights for sale. 
Address, T. M. CARROLL, 
Box 421, St. Albans, Vt. 


ibley’s Tested Seed 
Catalogue free on application. 
Send for it. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CoO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y & CHICAGO, ILL, 


NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 


RAILROAD. 


8 3045 M. DAY EXPRESS TRAIN 
e —For New York (via Middletown and 
New Haven;) Pullman cars to New York. A part 
of this train runs through to Hartford, New 
Britain, Waterbury, Danbury and Fishkill. 

3 OO P. M. NEW ENGLAND LIM- 
C De ITED—Daily, including Sundays—For 
New York (via Air Line Route) running 86 miles 
without astop. Due Grand Central Depot, New 
York, at 9 P. M. Connects at Willimantic on 
week days with train for Hartford, New Britain 
A dining car runs ,on this train 





P.M. AFTERNOON MAIL—For 
New York (via Middletown and New 
Haven,) due New York 11.35 P. A. A part of this 


| train runs through to Hartford, New Britain and 


Bristol. 

6 3 P. M. PHILADELPHIA EX- 
ef PRESS—Daily, including Sundays— 

For Hartford, New Haven, Jersey City, ‘trenton, 

Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, con 

necting for Richmond and points South. Through 

Pullman buffet cars to Washington. 

6 30 P. M- NORWICH LINE EX- 
ef PRESS For New York, New London, 

Norwich, Danielsonville and Putnam. Train con 

nects at New London with STEAMER CITY OF 


| WORCESTER or CITY OF NEW YORK. Lim. 
| ited tickets $3.00. 


Seats in Parlor Cars, Berths in Pullman Cars, 
Staterooms on Steamers, Tickets and information 


| obtained at Office, 322 Washington street, or at 


Depot, footsot Summer street. 
W. H. TURNER, A. C. KENDALL, 
7tf Gen’l Sup’t. Gen. Pass Agent 


Farmers’ Directory, 


INSURANCE. 








Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


CASH FUND, MAY 1, 1885, $490,000.90 
Surplus over Re-Insurance,,. . . » + » $280,000.00 
Gain in Cash Fundthe pastyear,... 23,000.00 

AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 

Amount at riek. $27,600,000.06. 

Total Liabilities, $205,000.00 
Dividends paidon every Expiring Policy : 60 per 


| cent.on 6 years, 40 per cent.on3 years,and 20 per 


cent. on all others. 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treaa. 


JOHN G. MOORE, Sec’y pro tem. 17 
AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c, 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 

FRED. L. Keyes. C. A. KEYES. 





Amos KEYES. 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
aay Country Consignments Solicited aa 


28 Blackstone 8t., 


W. F. Beooxs. BUSTON. CHas. O. BRooKs. 
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Reto England farmer. 


BOSTON: 


$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single copies five cents; for sale by all 
newsdealers, and at the office of publicarion. 


AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 


Rates 15 cents per line, with a liberal dis- 

ount for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each other of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 
ments for as short space asa single line, cash in 
advance. Eight words average a line. 

Advertisements must be received Tuesday to be 
sure of insertion the same week. 

The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 
press Wednesday evening. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
The following Agents for tkis paper will can- 
vass for subscribers and collections in the follow- 
ing Counties in New England :— 


A. W. WINGATE,. . . » YORK Co., ME. 
G. W. NYE, . se e ¢ » WORCESTER CO., Ms. 


KF. W. CHEPVER, ... +» ADDISON Co., VT. 
G. H. STAFFORD,. . . - WASHINGTON Co. VT. 


Subscribers are requested to forward their sub- 
scriptions without waiting for the Agent to call. 
(he date on their label will always show how far 


Shey have paid up. 





Strikes and rumors of strikes fill the air 
again. Would-be strikers should carefully 
count the cost before they enter vpon such 


a course. 





A leading feature of next week's paper 
will be a discussion of the relative advan- 
tages of Eastern and Western farming. 
There will be interesting papers from a 
number of well known writers. 





The papers are again full of reports of 
strikes. These unfortunate occurrences 
arise very largely from a sort of craze that 
takes possession of some persons when they 
become organizedin to a corporation, class 
or society. 








Some agricultural experiments are neces- 
sary of purely local value; others establish 
facts as applicable in one State as another. 
The Hatch experiment station law can help 
the States very much by its work in matters 
of universal application. 





Bookkeeping is to business what the 
chart is to the ship, or the governor to the 
steam engine. A small thing in itself it 
enables work to be done in the most 
effective manner, and furnishes direct data 
for its intelligent prosecution. As long as | 
so many farmers are careless in this direc- | 
tion we like to receive and publish such | 
suggestions as those of Mr. C. L. Robins 
which appear in another column. 





The president of the Massachusetts Press 
association, at its annual dinner, propounded 
the startling theory that “the true journalist 
has a conscience.” The sentiment emanates, 
however, from the New England Farmer, and 
may be regarded as a bucolic eccentricity.— 


Lowell Times. 

No we haven't got the colic. We be- 
lieve we are right; and one thing that has 
strengthened this belief is reading the 
effusions of, and a pleasant acquaintance 
with, the Lowell trinity—Hanscom, Moul- 


ton, Marden. 











The Pennsylvania Farmer takes ex- 
ception to Mr. Cheever’s statement that | 
‘‘farming is a much better business than 
many would have it,” and indulges in a | 
column of bitterness at the fate of the poor 
farmer gulled by every one, kept in ignor- 
ance, without recreation, persecuted by | 
Congress, compelled to make a slave of 
his wife and neglect the education of his | 
children, the hardest worked and least re- | 
warded man in the community. The 
Pennsylvania farmer may be such an abused 
down-trodden person, but his New| 
England brother is not. The aver- 
age New England farmer has lots of 
hard work, but he gets a share of the 
comforts and luxuries of life, has a good 
home, and an educated well-dressed family. 
The Pennsylvania editor calls the article 
that appeared in these columns ‘‘a dose of 
hog wash,” and we are willing to submit to 
a jury of intelligent New England farmers 
whether his facts are not as bad as his 
manners. 





Harpers Weekly agrees with the opinion 
expressed in these columns of the congress- 
men who voted for the interstate commerce 
bill against their own judgments. It says: 
‘A senator is not an agent nor a delegate. 
Ilis state commits its interests in the senate 
to his judgment.” Speaking of the bill it- 
self the Weekly says, ‘‘Its object is praise- 
worthy ; but acquiescence in any bill merely 
because some bill is needed, is the reverse 
of statesmanship.” It then adds: ‘‘Its 
passage is a leap in the dark taken in 
obedience to a supposed necessity of yield- 
ing to a public demand. The Mirror and 
Farmer has the same opinion, remarking : 
‘It is a hodge-podge which has been passed 
by the votes of men who have frankly 
owned they did not have the slightest con- 
ception of its meaning, or the least idea 
how it would work, because they have felt 
that it would be popular to vote, for some 
bill which asserted the rights of the 
government to regulate the railroads.” 
Still another writer is reminded of what 
Daniel Webster once said: ‘‘A strong 
conviction that something must be done is 
the parent of many bad measures.” 





The Home Farm of Augusta, Me., op- 
poses the idea of making the National 
Commissioner of Agriculture a cabinet 
officer, arguing that the change will not 
increase the efficiency of the work, while 
the increased dignity of the position will 


| time. 





be offset by the dangers that will arise 
from making it more political; as the 


President’s cabinet advisers are selected 
from his political allies and sympathizers, 
often for partisan purposes. The points 
raised by our contemporary deserve care- 
ful consideration, but we think it exagger- 
ates the evils of the proposed law; because 
under the present system the head of a 
department is almost as liable to lose 
his office with a change of administration 
as is a cabinet oflicer. 

While this measure, like the interstate 
commerce bill, is in danger of being rushed 
through as a bid for farmers, popularity— 
there is this difference between them in 
our judgment—no harm can come of mak- 
ing the commissioner of agriculture a 
cabinet oflicer, even if there are few 
positive direct arguments. We can see 
more sound logic in the proposed legisla- 
tion than in giving the Postmaster-General 
a cabinet seat. His duties are—or should 
be—purely of executive routine. Why 
should the general superintendent of the 
collection, transportation and distribution 
of the mails have more right to advise 
with the President in regard to matters of 
govermental policy than the head of the 
agricultural interests of the nation. A man 
might be a capital postmaster-general and 
a poor statesman. A good secretary of 
agriculture ought to be such a student of 
economic questions as to be capable of 





giving good advice to the President. 
Though we do not see such a ‘crying 
need” for the measure as to heartily ad- 
vocate it, we cannot oppose it. We en- 
dorse the following from the Iestern 
Rural: 


But what we never could see, is how a Sec- 
retary of Agriculture can do anything that a 
Commissioner of Agriculture cannot do. There 
is certainly no magic power in the name of 
secretary. We have no special oljection to the 
creation of the proposed office, but we earnestly 
desire to caution against the indulgence of hope 
which the prospects do not warrant. 





ABOUT BOOKS. 





“About money and other things”’ is a series of 
papers by Miss Mulock, reprinted by Harper | 
& Bros. 

“The Causes of the Decay of Teetb,” by C. 
S. Weeks. Fowler & Wells Co., 853 Broad- | 
way, New York City. 

“In The Wrong Paradise,” and other stories | 
by Andrew Lane are re-printed by Harper & 
Brothers’ from the magazine where they first 
appeared. 

‘The Nine of Hearts,” by B. L. Farjion; “The | 
Guilty River” by Wilkie Collins; ‘Golden | 
Bells, a Peal in seven changes,” by R. E. Fran- | 
cillon; ““A Modern Telemachus,” by Charlotte | 
M. Yonge. Harper & Bros., New York. 

Charles Dudley Warner’s ‘Their Pilgrimage” 
which was published in Harper's Magazine dur- 
ing last :ummer has been re-printed by Har- 
per & Brothers in a book of more than ordinary 
typographical excellence. The pilgrimage in- 
cludes a tour of the principal summer resorts | 
and is quite readable. 

A sketch of the life of “Sir Philip Sidney,’ 
by J. A.Symonds, in the English-men-of-letters | 
series has just been-published by Harper & 
Brothers. In 186 pages tbe author traces fhe 
career of one whom he calls “the ideal of his | 
generation” from whom is devised ‘‘the noblest | 
lesson bequeathed by Elizabethan to Victorian 
England.” 

“Psychology” by John Derney, Ph. D., is a | 
book written for class room instruction, in | 
which the author has attempted to avoid taking | 
sides in metaphysical dissentions but to lead 
his students easily and naturally to such prob- 
lems which will arise in future studies and to 
suggest the principles along which they shall 
find their solution. Harper & Brothers. 

“A short history of parliament” by B. C. 
Skattowe, M. A., begins with the earliest form | 
of national assembly known to English history, 
the Anglo Saxon tribal meetings or Folk-moot | 


| and traces its growth to the resignation of Pitt, | 
| bright stories, a curious paper on “The Physi- 
ognomy of the Days,” a discussion of “The Sa- | 


which marked the commencement of a new era 
of Parliament life, and then down to the present 
It is a very interesting book. A good | 


index accompanies it. Harper & Bros. 


The latest issues of Franklin Square Library 
are: “She; a history of adventure,” by H. 
Rider & Haggard; ‘John Westacott,” by Jas. 
Baker; ‘The girl in the brown habit,” a sport- 
ing novel by Mrs. Edward Kennard. “A Wil- 
ful Young Woman,” by the author of “Who is 
Sylvia?” “The World Went Very Well Then,” 
an illustrated novel by Walter Besant. Harper s 
Handy Series : “Brita,” a Shetland romance, by 
Geo. Temple: “A child of the revolution,”§Jby 
the author of “The Atelier Du Lys’; ‘Cashel 
Byron’s Profession,” by George Barnard Shaw. 
Harper & Bros., New York City. 


Harper & Brothers lead all their com- 
petitors this year in the artistic qualities of 
their best class of holiday works. Two publi- 
cations from this house of rare value have 
already been noticed in these columns, and 
later came as a fit companion “Happy Hunting 
Grounds,” a tribute to the woods and fields by 
William Hamilton Gibson. The author is a 
lover of nature and can illustrate it witha 
graceful, truthful pen and pencil, for the artist 
and the writer are one. The rare delicacy of 
his drawings, his charming literary style, and 
the typographical perfection of the book unite 
to make it incomparable and one which can be 
studied with profit and pleasure. Not only is 
there a culture in the possession and perusal of 
such a work but it will inculcate a better ap- 
preciation of the daily beauties to be seen on 
every hand. Every page is saturated witha 
love of the country and charming descriptions 
of the pleasures to be found by him who keeps 
his eyes open. ‘‘There can be no very black 
melancholy to him who lives in the midst of 
nature.” 

“How a Boy had better behave in Business 
and what is going to come of it. By a Man 
who was once a boy himself, who knows what 
boys are good for, and what is good for them,” 
is a title almost as big as the book, which is 
made for the boys themseives. It would turn 
their boyish spirits and force to account for 
their own happiness, pleasure, benefit, growth, 
as well as the pleasure and profit of others. 
The boy in business must learn that his getting 
on depends on his giving pleasure and profit to 
everybody. The sooner he learns it the better 
for him. This easy little exacting book to help 
the boy himself find out his own way is also to 
help his employer to be a parent and friend to 
him. It tells the boy what to do, the employer 
what to require of him, both the spirit in which 
their relation has most of advantage for both. 
Ten cents; ten minutes. D. Lothrop & Co., 


Boston. 
The American Kindergarten and Primary 





Teacher for January contains an important ar- 


ticle—*‘Mutua! Intercourse of children.” The 
editorials are timely, and intended to call out 
responses from their readers. Fowler & Wells 
Co., 753 Broadway, New York. 

In Harper's for January, Charles Dudley 
Warner contributes an interesting paper on 
New Orleans, with illustrations by W. H. Gib- 
son. KE. P. Roe’s Home Acre treats of the kit- 
chen garden. The Easy Chair discusses the 
Hawthorne-Lowell affair in a very sensible 
way. 

Miss M. G. McClelland’s third novel, “A 
Self-Made Man,” will appear, complete in Lip- 
pincott’s Mayazine tor February. Another no- 
table article in the February Lippincott’s will 
be “Our Actors and their Preferences,” by 
Charles E. L. Wingate, dramatic editor of the 
Boston Journal. 

A prize of $25 is offered by Messrs. Cassell 
& Company, Limited, to readers of Cassell's 
Family Magazine, for the best practical paper 
on ‘“*The Domestic Service Difficulty in Amer- 
ica,” with suggestions for its solution. The 
paper should contain not less than 2,000 words, 
and must not exceed 3,000 words in length. 


In Babyhood for January Dr. Delevan point: 
out “The Causes and Prevention of Chroni 
Troubles of the Throat in Children’; tell 
mothers what and what not todo in order t 
ascertain the intensity of fever; and Dr. Walk 
er continues the valuable series of ‘Domesti 
Treatment ot Slight Ailments of Children. 
There are useful hints in the departments. Ba 
byhood, 5 Beekman Street, New York. 

The Phrenological Journal Science of Healt/ 
begins the Sith volume. Seven recently electe 
governors are presented by portrait and analyti 
cal biography “Familiar talks with our youn; 
Readers,” which formed an attractive featur 
of the journal for 1886 is evidently to be cotin 
ued through 1887. Fowler & Wells Co., 75: 
Broadway, New York. 

The Golden Argosy published by Frank A. 
Munsey, at 81 Warren Street, New York, has 
just been enlarged to a sixteen page journal. 
It claims to be the most fully and most beauti- 
fully illustrated paper of its class in the world. 
The tone of its contents is healthy and pure. 
and it aims to set a high ideal before the youth 
of the country. 

The sales of The Century Magazine have 
beginning 
install- 


gone up over 30,000 copies since 
the Life of Lincoln. The.January 
ment occupied thirty pages of the magazine, 
and treats of Mr. Lincoln’s settlement in 
Springfield; his practice of law; the Harrison 


campaign; his marriage; his friendship with | 


the Speeds of Kentucky; the Shields duel; and 
the campaign of 1844. 


“The Romance of a Forgotten Village” is the | 


fascinating title of a delightful story of love in 


| an old New Jersey village with which Bessie 


Chandier opens the Brooklyn Magazine for 
January. Ella Wheeler Wilcox sings of “The 
Mother-in-Law” in pleasing metre. Mrs. 
Beecher’s ‘“‘monthly talk” contains much com- 
her discussion of the ‘Coarse 


mon sense in 


Language and Free Manners” of some of on 


young women, and writes a second article o 
Girls as Housekeepers.” 132 Pearl street, Ne 
New York. 

tecent issues in Cassell’s National Librar: 
are ‘Ihe Christian Year,’ by the Rey. Joh 
Keble; ‘“‘A journey to the western islands ¢ 
Scotland,” by Samuel Johnson; “As you lik 
it,’ by William Shakespeare; “A Christma 
carol and the chimes,” by Charles Dicken 
Frauds in England in 1792 by C. P. Moritz 
‘Peter Plymley’s Letters and Selected essays 
by Sydney Smith; ‘“‘Undine, the two Captainsy’ 


| Dy La Motte Fougue; ‘‘Oonfessions of am in- 
| quiring Spirit,” miscellaneous essays by Sam- 


uel Taylor Coleridge. Cassell & Co., 471 Broad- 
way, New York City ; Cleaves, MacDonald, 131 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Atlantic promises well for the coming 


year. The January number opens with the first 


chapter of a new novel of English country life, | 


written by Mrs. Oliphant and Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich; Marion Crawford begins a new serial 
about two Russian brothers in Constantinople ; 


Philip Gilbert Hamerton continues his French | 
| and English papers, showing the difference | 


which Puritan influence has made in English 
manners as opposed to French; there are two 


loon in Society,” and anumber of good poems. 


| Houghton, Miffin & Co., Boston. 


‘* Wallace’s American Poultry Register,” vol- 
ume 6, is at hand. It contains the pedigrees of 
standard bred trotters, and a large collection of 


non-standard animals, and is published under | 
the authority of the national association of trot- 


ting home breeders, by J. H. Wallace, editor of 
Wallace’s Monthly. The compiler says: “A 


| notable feature in the present volume is the fall- 


ing off in the number of animals in the non- 
standard department. This, I take it, is an un- 
mistakable indication that the popular intelli- 
gence is now demanding standard-bred animals 
for breeding purposes.” The following pera- 
graph for his introduction will be of interest: 
“While at work on this volume there has been 
one ever-present annoyance. A mania scemed 
to prevail all over the country, especially among 
small breeders and beginners, for giving names 
to their colts compounded of the names of two 
or more famous ancestors. Asarule, the fur- 
ther removed from those ancestors the more 
tenacious the owners would be for the privilege 
of borrowing their names. This abuse of bor- 
rowed names for the supposed commercial ad- 
vantages to be derived from its indulgence has 
played itself out.” 


Perry’s Saints, by James M. Nichols, is a 
narrative of the war, or rather a history of one 
of the most remarkable men and regiments that 
served during the war of the rebellion. Rev. 
James H. Perry graduated from West Point. 
At the time of his graduation Texas was en- 
gaged with Mexico in the struggle for her inde- 
pendence, and Perry offered his services to the 
Texas government. Atthe battle of San Ja- 
cinto he slew a Mexican officer under the im- 
pression that it was Santa Anna. Finding after- 
wards that he had been mistaken, and that the 
officer he had killed was a brave and honorable 
man, he threw up his commission and left the 
service. A cloud of remorse overshadowed his 
life ever after, and at times his mental suffer- 
ings were terrible. He gave himself up to re- 
ligious study, and for twenty-five years was a 
preacher of the gospel. At the news of the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter he accepted the 
command of an organization under the title of 
Continental Guards, and was known as the 48th 
New York State Volunteers. They were called 
the ‘“‘Die No Mores,” from the fact that while in 
Fort Pulaska, in their social meetings, the hymn 
of which this forms a part was their favorite. 
Later they became known as “Perry Saints.” 
Lothrop & Co., Boston. 





THE LAW MAKERS. 
A partisan vote and discussion took place in 
the national senate last week, over the recent 
alleged election outrages in Texas, Senators 


Hoar, Hawley, Evarts and Edmunds used 
vigorous language in demanding justice. 


The senate has perfected and passed a bill 
which more carefully guards the rights of the 
American people to the Yellowstone national 
park, our great northwestern public garden with 
its grand mountain scenery, hot springs and the 
most wonderful geysers in the world. 

The passage of the electoral count bill, and of 
the presidential succession bill last year, are the 
chief trophies of this congress, and both laws are 
the more memorable and admirable because, 
like the civil service act, they are wholly un- 
partisan. They prove that, important and in- 
evitable as parties are, there can be the best and 
most useful legislation without party action.— 
Harpers. 





PERSONAL. 

Dr. E. Lewis Sturtevant will resign his direc- 
torship of the New York experiment station 
in October, in order to travel in Europe and 
study agricultural problems. 





American donations.” 


It is stated by a correspondent of the London | 
Times that during the past few months the | 


| Chinese authorities in various parts of the em- 
pire have issued proclamations to the people 
calling on them to live at peace with Christian 
missionaries and converts, and explaining that 


| and should therefore be respected. 


| * ° 
tion where he confessed that the liberal-unionists 
| had no political vitality, and he selected a dis- 


| trict where he could secure the voice of the 

5 aca ‘ 

| moneyed men of Liverpool against home rule. 
His defeat. therefore. carries with it 


THE LABOR MUvEMENT. 


| A bitter strife is in progress in Worcester | 


| county, Mass., between the manufacturers and 
employees in the boot and shoe shops. 
usual issues are not present in this contest. 
| The manufacturers have combined to establish 
the general principle, that each one will deal 


only with his own help, and not with any com- | 
In Worces- 
ter, Spencer and the Brookfields the shops are | 


mittee of an outside organization. 


closed. 


The coal strike in New York and New Jersey | 


has been increasing in proportions the past 
week till some 60,000 persons are idle. The coal 
handlers of the numerous great 
asked for an advance from 224to 25 cents per 
hour. They were met with acut to 20 cents. 
Accordingly they struck and induced the long- 
| shoremen to go with them, also boatmen, pilots, 
truckmen, freight handlers and many others. 
The result has been to increase the scarcity of 
coal and seriously interrupt business. The for- 
eign steamers get men to coal and load them 
| with great inconvenience; the Sound steamers 
run irregularly; large manufacturing estab- 
lishments at Fall River and elsewhere are on 
short supply, and some industries have been 
obliged to shut down. 





NEWS BREVITIES. 

The Canadian snowshoe club, Les Trappeurs 
are visiting in Boston this week. 

New York has quite a number of small pox 
cases. 

Washington society was never gayer or more 
brilliant in a reasonable way than this season 
thus far. 

The Boston revival meetings, conducted by 
Rev. Sam Jones and Rey. Sam Small, continue 
with unabated interest. 

The Fitchburg railroad company took formal 
possession of the Troy & Greenfield railroad 
and Hoosac Tunne!, Tuesday, under the provis- 
ons of the recent sale by the state. 

The committee of the Massachusetts State 
legislature on election laws is overwhelmingly 
in favor of repealing the poll-tax as a prerequi- 
site of voting. 

How to deal with municipal corruption is one 
of the most perplexing political questions with 
which the people of the United States now have 
to contend. 

The gloomy out-look for stock in northern 
Montana and Canadian territory, was further 
intensified by a heavy blizzard and snowfall 
Saturday night. The temperature ranged from 
28° to 35° below zero. 

Senator Edmunds has joined the ranks of 
those who favor the abolition of the internal 
revenue tax, and in a proposition which he 
makes, he reserves ne feature of what he calls 
“This remnant of the unpleasantness of 25 
years ago.” 

The introduction of the bills in the legisla- 
ture of Maine and Massachusetts, providing for 
a consolidation of the Boston & Maine and 
Eastern roads is the first step towards the con- 
summation of a project which has been fre- 
quently talked of since the lease. 

Nothing is more evident than that the coun- 
try is becoming greatly impressed with the pos- 
sible dangers that lie in the defenceless condi- 
tion of its coasts. Within the past few weeks 
Congress has been appealed to by the National 
Board of Trade, and by representatives of com- 
mercial interests. 

Mrs. Eunice Darling, of Hersey, Me., was 101 
years old a few days ago, and she knits a pair 





POULTRY 


ARE ALWAYS THE 


TOOK 


First Preminm 


Best Display, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


SUPPLIES. 


We carry a large and complete stock the year round. 


BEST IN QUALITY. 
MASS. 
Poultry Asso’ 


Pair just helq 


he } 
eo Mchanic’s Hall, 
BOSTON, 


Send for Special List and Prices, 








‘THE 


| the Christian religion teaches men to do right, 


Mr. Goshen failed of an election to parliament. | 
| He declared that he would not accept the gift of 
a seat from the tories, as it placed him ina posi- | 


TaAre- 


The | 


companies | 





Parker & Wood's Catalogue, 


nr fully Iustrated and Descriptive Catalogue for 1887 0f 


— Tools, S a ES DS, 


Farming 
implements, 


WILL BE READY FOR MAILING IN FEBRUARY, 


| Will contain Standard Goods, many fine varieties, 


sé 
| Victory Potato,’’ Belmont Strawberry, 25 varieties 
ers, Illustrated on colored Plates, besides hundreds 


true to nature. 


Every one who plants a Garden should send address 
received a copy last year need not apply; it will be sent. 


“Maud s. Pea” 


beautiful Flow. 
of lilustrations 


it will le 
WILL PAY 


mailed 


yor 


at once: 


1T 


FREE. Those who 
TO WAIT ] IT 


| If you cannot wait, send in your order; it will be filled at this year’s prices. 


Market Cardener’s Price List now ready. 


| Choicest Seeds to be obtained we deal in, grown by some of the 
best Farmers in Arlington, Belmont, Marblehead, Peabody 
and Essex County, Mass. 


Parties requiring this list must prove to our satisfaction that they follow Market 
jivelihood; it will not be sent to others. 


Gardening for 1 


Introducers and Sole Agents for Belmont Strawberry, 





PARKER 


é& WOOD, 


49 NO. MARKET ST., BOSTON. 


MENTION THIS 


PAPER. 





KEMP 


MANURE 


SPREADER. 


The Kemp Spreader will save its cost on the farm sooner than any implement yet invented. 
No farmer can afford to do without it, and no farmer will do without it when he knows its ben- 


efits. It increases the crop by fine pulverization 


and equal distribution, makes the hardest and 


most disagreeable work the easiest, and hurries along the spring’s work. 


LOOK AT OUR OFFER FOR THE SPRINC OF 1887: 


As proof that we do not overstate its merits, and that we mean just what we say, we will 


send a Spreader to any responsible farmer on trial. 


We will guarantee it to handle, pulverize 


and spread, any and all manure on the farm, and do the work better than is possible to do it by 


hand. 
selves. 
freight both ways. 


We do not ask the farmer to run any risk in the matter, we will take all the risk our- 
If the Spreader fails to do all we recommend it to do, ws will take it back and pay the 
Send in the orders early and be ready for the spring’s work, and by al! means 


send to us for descriptive circular more fully describing the Spreader. 


The RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO., 


WORCESTER, 


MASS. 





FARM ANNUAL For (g 


Will be sent FREE TO ALL who write for 


8 


Hinndsome Book of 128 Pages, with bu: 


illustratic ms, three Colored Plates, and te!l: rt 
THE BEST GARDEN, FARM and FLUWER 


BULBS, PLANTS. F<: 


scribes Rare Novelties in Vegetables and Flowers «7 ral 
9 value, which cannot be obtained elsewhere. Send address on postal 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA 


SEED 


for the most complete 
Catalogue published, to 


Thoroughbred STOCIi an 
POULTRY. It de- 


of stockings in a day, besides attending to her | but the conviction that many things in the ex- 


household work, and never wore glasses in her 
life. 

Raymond Rodgers Belmont, the youngest 
son of August Belmont, was instantly killed 
early Monday morning by a bullet from a 
pistol in his own hands, in the sub-cellar of his | 
father’s New York house. Young Belmont 
had been spending the night convivally. 

A direct railroad to Aroostook County, Me., 
from the most desirable point on the Maine | 
Central road is being agitated, and the Aroos- 
took County Pomona grange appeals to every 
grange in the state to help in procuring the 
charter. 

Secretary Lamar was importuned the other 
day to appoint a friend of a southern Demo- 
cratic senator to an important place in his de- 
partment. ‘Does he know anything about the 
duties of the place?” asked the secretary. 
“No, but he can learn,” replied the senator. 
“See here,” said Secretary Lamar, “I know bu 
little about the duties of my position and I am 
learning, and I shall not turn out any more of 
those who do know, until the rest of us get 
learned.” 

Mr. N.O Nelson, a prominent manufacturer 
of St. Louis, who has had nearly a year's ex- 
perience in profit sharing with his men, ex- 
presses the cpinion that it is decidedly the best 
plan for the prevention of strikes and for the 
maintenance of good feeling between employer 
and employed. Recently the company de- 
clared a dividend of five per cent on salaries to 
employees, which has been paid in cash or in 
certificates bearing interest. 


Exciting scenes have occurred in New York 
in connection with Rev. Dr. M’Glynn’s removal 
by Archbishop Corrigan. Last week Thursday 
the police had to be called to drive a crowd of 
women out of the church who were friendly to 
the deposed priest. A largely attended meeting 
was held in New York, Sunday night, in in- 
dorsement of the course of the deposed priest. 
Archbishop Corrigan and Cardinal Simeoni 
were severely denounced. 


Cheap freights westward benefit eastern man- 
ufacturers and Western consumers, while they 
injure Western manufacturers. Cheap freights 
eastward favor Western farmers and cattle 
raisers and Eastern consumers, while they in- 
jure Eastern farmers. How can the legislator 
meddle in this great complex of interests with- 
out doing harm to everybody, especially when 
he goes about it without any theoretical or 





practical principles to guide him, with nothing 


isting order are not as we would like them to 
be, and that something must be done ?—Prof. 
William G. Sumner. 

DELICATE diseases, as nervous debility and 
premature weakness, however induced, radically 
cured. Send 10 cents in stamps for treatise. 
World’s Disjensary Medical Association, 663 


Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





JOLLED COWS AND BULL CALVES 
o for sale by J. W. PIERCE, West Millbury, 
LASS. 


<n — 
COTTON SEED HULL ASHES 
Are the Best Ashes Produced for 
Fertilizing Purposes. 
HEY CONTAIN FROM TO 28 
per cent Po ash; 6 to 12 per cent Avuilabli 
Phosphoric Acid, and 10 to 15 per cent Magnesis- 
Circulars and prices delivered at any R. R. Station 
or seaport, on application to j 
AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 
IS Broadway, New York. 


REAM PEA BEAN best ever cooked. Try 
them; 25 cts. package. BILL H. TRACY, 
30x 127, Freeport, Maine. 


15 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 


For the sale of 
POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAME, 
DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 
Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, ané 


Cranberries a Specialty. For current qo 
tations see market report on jifth paye- 


166 READE STREET, 


Near Greenwich St., NEW YORK. 





oo 
~~ 


: References—Chatham National Bank, N. Y» 
Teurber, Whyland & Co., N. Y., and any esta 
lished produce house in Boston. ‘ 


Shipping Card and Market Reports furnished 0 
application. Correspondence solicited. 
TEA SE l Ss, Kew 


ATTENTION LADIES, acoths 8 


as agents for us. Address for particulars, 


ATLANTIC TEA CQ, pe 
BEST HARNESS IN THE WORLD 


For the money; largest stock and best variety @ 
Boston; robes, blankets, horse and stable furuis! 
ings. E. F. WYER & CO., 63 Sudbury St., Bosto™ 


— 


— 








HERE WILL BE A MEETING OF 

the Middlesex Agricultural Society at ™ 
Hall of the “Massachusetts Ploughman,” No. # 
Milk Street, Boston, on Saturday, February 12th, 
2P. M., for the election of officers. WILLIAM 
H. HUNT, Secretary, 





NEW 


ENGLAND FARMER, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1887. 








Che Markets. 


“BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside Faneuil Hall Market. 





WEDNESDAY, Feb, 2, 1887. 


[Corrected weekly by HILTON & WOODWARD, 
‘No. 5, Veal and Mutton; Gro. H. RussELL, Nos. 
17 & 19, Ponlirgans Game ; H. Brrp & Co., Nos. 
38 & 40, Bees, Pork, Lard and Hams; CRosBY, 
Bros. & Co., Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and 
Eggs: SANDS, FUBBER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit 
a Vegetables; SHATTUCK & JONES, No. 128, 
Fish; Geo. E. RICHARDSON & Co.. No. 1, F. H. 
Square, Fruit & Nuts; Cops, BATES & YERXA, 
No. 6 & § F. H. Square, Groceries.] 


Groceries. 


Ginger .. 25 
Nutmegs + 
Mace . 
Starch— 
Satin gloss tb 
Silver gloss 
Crown polish 
Cracke rs— 
Boston ¥ tb. 
Butter. ..1 
Oyster... 7 
Pilot... .7 ¢ 
Cereals— 
Oat m’l # tb. 34 
Hominy. . 
Corn meal .% 
‘ R e meal 
. 65 « rushed wheat 
. i Buckwheat . 
Jellies,in glass 8 
Jams, in glass 20 
Honey, comb, tb 
Mustard, .. 25 
Horstord’s Prep. 
Tapioca ¥ b. . 
Sago,? ib... 
sea Moss, ¥ tb. 
Rice, ¥ tb . 5,7 
Allepice . . Saleratus, ¥ tb 6 
Pepper Cream Tartar, Ib 
Domestic Fruits and Berries. 
»~s—#pk 35 @. 60 | Malaga, bh. .15 @ 
APP ed, pn s 3: 12 | Peach, gt can 20 @ 
Cranberries,gtl0 @. 15 | Pears, pk .1(0 @ 
Grapes, ib. .- 8 @. 10 
Tropical Fruits and Nuts. 


Almonds, # 20 @. 30 , Peanuts, ¥ b.8 @. 
Castana, ¥ tb . @. 15 | Pecans, ... 10 @. 
Citron, #? tb . 18 | Prunes, Yb .8 @. 
Dates, # th .10 4 | Raisins,lay’s 16 @. 
Figs, ¥ tb . .15 Valencias,tb 10 @ 
Filberts, ¥ tb 15 | Walnuts, Eng.15 @ 
Lemons, doz 10 Naples, .»+ @.- 
Oranges, dz 18 @. 35 |Zantecur’nts,10 @ . 
Vegetables. 
Beans, ¥ pk .50 @. 60 | Potatoes, pk 25 @. 
Boote, ¥ pk .25 @. 30 ¥ bushel .75 @ 
Cabbages, ea .8 G ¥ bbl . «200 @ 
Carrots, . .pk Radishes, bch .6 @ . 
Celery, beh . . . 20 | Sage and Thyme— 
Cucumbers, eal5 _ ¥ beh ccoe @ 
Lettuce,¥? hd. Squashes— 
Mint, bch,.. - Marrow,¥? b @ 
Onions, pk ; Tomatoes, 50 @ 
Peas, split, #@ qt @- Turnips,pk .. @ 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 
Butter, # tbh— Cheese, ¥ bb . 15 
Lump, . +35 @. 40 | Brie, each,. . 
Creamery, - 30 @. 36 | Neufchatel, ea 
Prime tub, . 25 @. 30 | Bags, ¥ doz. 25 
common, «20 @. 25 Jape, 
Poultry and Game. 


Chickens, #15 @. 20 | Pigeons, doz2 50 
Ducks, ch’ce.ib15 @. 20 squabs, ¥ pr 75 
Fowls, # tb . 10 12 | Pigs,s’g, ca 2 00 
Gr. geese, #1b 15 @. 18 | Quail, doz. . 3 00 
Grouse, pr. 109 @ 125 | Turkeys, VB . 
Meats--F resh. 
Beef, ¥ B— | Mutton— 
Sirloin steak 25 @. 27 | legs, ¥ tb .15 
Round do..15 @. 18 | fore qr, #? bh & 
Rump do .18 @. 25 |_ chops, ¥ bh. 17 
Rib, roast . 14 @. 20 | Pork, ¥ b— 
Chuckrib. .6 @. 19 | Roast&steak10 
Liver. ..-8 10 |Suet, Wb... .7 
Haslet,ah’p,ea 6 8 |Tallow,#? bh .6 
Lamb— Veal, hind gr 17 
hind qr, # b16 @. 18 foreqr..-e-s 
fore qr. ¥ tbh 8 @. 10 loins, ..-15 
Lard, leaf, tb ae, Heads, ea 1 00 
Tried, -9 @. 10 Livers, . . 60 
Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 


Pork, hams, tll @. 13 | Tongues, ¥ tb 10 
Bacon, # tb @. il Smoked, ea 87 
Shoulders,th 74@. 8 | Pigs’ feet, ¥ b 
Sait, ¥ tb @. 9 |Sausage, ? b.9 

Beef, corned, th6 @. 12 Bologna, # tb 
Smoked, 20 @. 25 |Tripe, ¥b . 8@ 

Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 


Cod, dry, ¥ &.8 @. 10 | Salt, ¥ kit350 @ 500 

Clams, # gall . @. 60 Lobster,#h.. @. 15 

Green turtle,#?tb @. 20 |Oysters—Com.stew 

Halibut,sm, # b& @. 17 #¥ gall . .120 @ 140 

Herrings, do.dz @. 20 |Salmon,sm. 20 @. 25 
Scaled, # box @. 35 | Tongues and Sounds— 

Mackerel— pickled . @.i1 
Salt,each .8 @. 25 


‘Flour— 
Haxall, b’1550 @ 6 00 


Taylor’s best @ 575 

St. Louis .5 25 @ 550 
Tea— 

Oolong . .35 @. 75 

Japan. . .35 @. 75 

Breakfast .35 @. 75 

Hyson, best . @. 90 
Coffee — 

Old Gov. Java @. 

Rio, ... 20 @- 
Molasses— 

Porto Rico, gal 

45 @ 


6266 e886 6880 


32 
22 


=) 
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Cienfuegos - 
Syrup . . - 50 
New Urleans 
Cooking . 
Maple Syrup. 
Sugar— 
Granulated tb 
Powdered . . 
Crushed «. 
Yellow a 
Spices— 
Cassia, ¥ & 
Cloves 
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Fresh. 
Halibut, ¥ tb 17 
Chicken, lb . 
Mackerel,ea . 
Pickerel, # tbh 12 
Salmon, bh... 
Seallops, qt . - 
Smelts, # th . 10 
Sheephead . 16 
frout,salmon, tb 
Whitefish, #h. 
Shad, Alb... 


Bass, striped, 
Blue fish, lb . 
Cod, ¥ tbh .. 
pickled, ¥ bb. 
tongues, ¥ tb. 
cheeks, ¥ tb . 
liver oil, pt . 
Cusk, + bse. 
Eels, # tb 
Flounders, bh . @ 8 
Haddock, ¥ Bb. @. 8 


WHOLESALE MARKETS. 


All prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated. 
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BostTon, Wednesday evening, Feb. 2. 
No sooner does business seem all ready to start 
than the labor agitators do their best to upset it 
and damage every one. The coal strike is a se- 
rious inconvenience and loss, and will tend to un- 
settle contidence for the year’s enterprises. The 


boot and shoe business is also quiet on account of | 


labor troubles. In regard to general trade, a fair- 
ly satisfactory tone prevails in this city. The dry 
goods market is in excellent condition, demand 
being liberal and prices strong. Cotton goods firm 
at late advances and woolens show a tendency to 
advance. The iron market continues strong. Our 
New York quotations and remarks are furnished 
by G. S. Palmer, wholesale commission merchant, 
166 Reade street, New York. 

Apples—There has been a very good sale at fair 
prices. They are keeping remarkably well this 
winter, and there are euough in store for present 
demand. Fine Baldwins are selling at from $3.00 
to 350; grades, ar $2.50. Evaporated apples sell at 
10 to 13 cts # tb, and sundried at from 5 to 8. 

New York.—Owing to unfavorable weather, 
many days being too cold to handle perishable 
fruits, and together with the labor troubles, pre- 
venting shipments, the market has not been as 
active as we havea right to expect, considering 
the short supply of apples. Notwithstanding all 
fancy grades are meeting with ready sale, green- 
ings are very scarce and selling from $300 to 400 ¥ 
bbl, according to quality, Baldwlns $250 to 325, 
Spitz $400 to 500; other winter varieties $200 to 
250; Culls for jelly purposes $125 bbl. 

Ashes.—Pots at 5@5jc; pearls at 5a@6hc ¥ tb. 

Beans.—Continue in fair and steady demand at 
prices as last week. 

We quote choice small N. Y. hand-picked peas, 
$1 70@1 75 # bush; choice N. Y. large hand-picked 
do, 160@165; small Vt. hand-picked pea, $1 80@ 
185; choice screened pea, $1 30@1 50; hand-picked 
medium, $1 60@1 65; choice screened do, $1 25@ 
150; choice improved yellow eyes, $155@1 65; 
canned peas, 80@90c for roasting; 95c@$1.00 for 
choice; green peas, $1 15@1 254% bush for choice 
Western; 95c@105 for Northern. Jobbing prices 
10c higher. 

New York.—The market on beans remains 
steady and selling white kindey from $180 to $190; 
al to 180; marrow $200; medium $150 to 

v0. 

Beef, Fresh—The supply is sufficient and of 
good quality. The prices are a little down, and 
with a downward tendency. 

We quote Choice steers, 7@8c ¥ tb; good 
steers, —@7c; light, 5@64c; choice heavy hinds 
10@11c; good do, 10ca—; light 8a9c; heavy fores, 
5@5}c; second quality, 4@43c; rattles, 3@44¢; backs, 
5}@7c; rumps, 9@13c; rounds, 6@7c; rumps and 
loins, 10414c; loins 10g15. 

Beef, Packed—The market for packed meats 
continues steady with a good demand at about 
previous prices. 

We quote: Extra, plate beef, $9.50@10.00 ¥ bbl; 
plate and extra family $9.00@9.50; extra mess, 
$8.5029.00; mess, $7.50@8.00; beef hams, $18@ 
18.50; beef tongues, bbls, $2021.25; half bbls, 
$8@8 25. 

Butter.— Receipts of the week, 7510 pkgs 
and 80 boxes; oleo 4006 pks. Last week’s re- 
ceipts 7244 pks and 107 boxes; oleo 3890 pks. 

_ The retail dealers throughout New England are 
lightly stocked, and when the holders ehall be less 
anxious to sell, prices will advance. 

a In a jobbing way sales range from 32 te 34 cents. 
The finest lots of Northern fall creamery are held 
at 28 to 29 cents and occasional sales can be made 
at these figures. For June, July and August 
creamery there has been a fair demand with sales 
at from 20 to 25 cents per th. Northern dairy 
ranges from 20 to 26 cents as to quality, including 
small lots of fall at 24 to 25cents. Most of the win- 
ter dairy lots rule at 18 to 22 cents. Very little 
straight butter can be bought at 18 cents, and 
there is a positive scarcity of stock under 18 cents. 








| bbls, 3’ boxes. 








Holders should not now be ina hurry to force 
sales at any material reduction in prices. 

The Chicago market is reported quiet with no 
special change to note. , , 

New York: The market on butter is inactive, 
and an accumulation of choice Western creamery; 
selling fancy from 28@30c; choice 26@27c; fancy 
State, tubs and pails, 25@26c; good 22a@24c; infe- 
rior grades 16@20c. 

We quote: Creamery—Western extra, fresh 
made, 27@31c; do extra firsts 24@27c; do firsts, 22 
@2ic; goodto choice 20@22c; New York ex. fresh, 28 
@30c; ex. firsts 25@28c; June 22@24c; East. ex. 27@ 
28c; Vt. do 26@28c. Factory extra fresh 2”@24c: 
choice 18@20; choice held 13@1!5ce Imitation 
creamery—fresh choice 23@25c; firsts 17@20c; sec 
onds 15@17c; held choice, 15@16c. Dairy—Ver- 
mont extras 25@26c; fancy 27c; extra firsts, 22@ 
24c; firsts, 18@20c; seconds, 13@15c; long dairies, 
including fall ends, choice, 20a23c; fair to good, 
15@18c; Western 14a@1&c. Jobbing prices 1@2c 
- 

‘he following are the wholesale prices of best 
butter at various New England centres; Port- 
land 27 @30c; Springfield 25@30c; Manchester, N. H. 
26@30c; Augusta 18@28c; Bangor 21@28c; Provi- 
dence 25@33c. Vergennes, Vt., ls@2tc. Hartford, 
22@30c Concord 24@28c. Burlington 20@25c. St. 
Albans 21@23, with extra lots at 24 to26cents. 

Cheese. — Receipts of the week 16376 boxes, 
and 48 barrels against 4980 boxes last v ek. 

There is a slight advance in the price of cheese. 
Shippers are looking about for good bargains and 
are not over anxious to sell. Holders also believe 
in higher prices to come. New England dealers 
must have cheese to carry them into the summer. 
The peopl: want the good old cheese and will not 
be satisfied with green curds before July. The 
best grades cannot be had for less than 14 cents. 

We quote Northern choice 13} @134c; sage—l4c; 
Ohio & Western 12@13}c; low grades 7@10c. 

In Liverpool, per 112 tbs 63s. 

In Chicago firm at 12@138c. 

We notice wholesale quotations at Portland 134 
@lsc; Bangor 12@14c; Springtield 13@15c; Man- 
chester, N. H., 13@!4c; Augusta, 11@l4c; Provi- 
dence 13@t5c; Burlington 1!:@13c; Hartford, 12- 
13c; Concord 11 @13c. 

New York: Fancy stock selling from 13@13}c; 
prime 12,a@1l2jc; ordinary 10@1 lc. 

Coal.—The coal market has a very dubious out- 
look, and matters are no better. Wholesale 
dealers do not care to take orders as they do not 
know when they can fill them. The retail 
trade have advanced prices to $6@700 per ton, 
and are not willing to sell even at these compara- 
tively high prices, as stocks are very small. The 
strike will not always last. 


Coffee—There has been a slight increase of 


sa’es at prices unchanged. Mocha, ¢# tb, 25@23c; 
Java, 15@18c; Maracaibo, 14@15c; Rio, 15@16c. 

Corn—Corn is quiet, and the trade continues 
light. Prices unchanged. 

We quote high mixed 514@52c; steamer yellow 
51452 mixe —a5like good no grade 50@514 cents, 
as to condition and color. 

Corn at St. Louis is 344@35}jc; Chicago 35c ; New 
York 46} @488c. 

\ggs.—Receipts of the week 1376 cases, 12 
Last weeks receipts 339 cases, 182 
barrels, 11 boxes. 

There appears to be an upwarl tendency in 
the price of eggs under the influence of increased 
demand and small receipts. 

We quote Eastern fresh 29@32c; held stock 27@30 
cts; Limed 22@24. Local fresh 31@33. 

New York: Receipts of eggs are not heavy, and 
murket continues favorable, and fresh gathered 
from Eastern and near-by points selling from 31@ 
32c; Southern and Western 29@30c; limed 21@22c. 

Fish.— | he new fisheries bill has vot os effected 
the prices of fish materially. Receipts have been 
unusually small for this time of the year, and there- 
fore prices have slightiy advanced. This is most 
murked in pickled stock. Pickled cod is quite us 
high as the dry. 

Dry and pickled: cod pickled bank, $2 5043 75 
¥ qth, dry vank $2 7543 75; dry shore $+ 50; 
Georges $3.25@4 00; hake $1 50a—; haddock, $1 75 
@2; polluck, $2@3 25; mackerel, No 1, # bbl $20 
atz; No 2, $12a16: No3,$950@11; herring ¥ 
box, 144@'8hc; pickled, bbl,$3.50@7. 

Oysters $141 25; clams 50c. 

Flour and Meal—tThe flour market continues 
fim at about previous quotations, and prices 
steady. Winter wheat flours are firm with tenden- 
cy to higher prices. Spring —- ure stronger 
and better figures are asked. Winter wheat in 
Minneapolis is now twelve cents higher than low- 
est prices last fall. The outlook for an improved 
business is very satisfactory as the general trade is 
so lightly stocked. 
consumption of flour goes on all the same, encour- 
aging the millers to keep on grinding. 

We quote round car lots from mills: fine and 
superfine $250@3 50; extras, $3 40@4 25; bakers 
$4 254475; 


Canada flour $4 10@4 70. 
granulated $3 25; in bags 1 00@103. 
50@3 75; oatmeal $5 20G6 45. 

New York prices vary from $3 30@5 40 and at 
St. Louis quotations are $2 60a@4 60; Ch.cago $3 00 
@4 50. 

Feed.—Rran $17 50@19 00 in bulk, 


Rye flour $3- 


Fine feed, 


$'8 5042000. Cotton seed meal, $24 226 50. 


Fruit—The fruit business is unusually good. 


| Several very large shipments of Florida oranges 


| sweeter than usual. 


have just been received. They average larger and 
Prices fair and sales brisk. 
Valencia oranges are quoted at $3.50@5 00 per case. 
Bananas, job, a $2 5043 50. 
Cape Cod cranberries sell for $10 and $11 per 
barrel. 


Small dried fruits are in good demand. Cherries 


| 18@15 cents; blackberries 10 cents and raspberries 


| anges $3 506450 case. 


17 @20 cents. 

New York: Florida oranges are exceedingly dull 
and selling from $1 50@% 50 # box. Valencia or- 
Lemons $250@3 00 ¥ 


| box. 


| Furs—Corrected by Dyer, Taylor & Co., 


| M’krat,winter, 14 ¢ 








36 
Chauncy Street. 
@ 15 | Beaver skinst 
@. 60 |Otter , 
. 15 | Lynx , 

Fall ...-« 9@. 10 |Bear , 

bs care SQ. FD cub . 
Fox,red ..1 z 130 | Skunk, 
Marten ...75 @140 
Raccoon .. @. 85 
Housecat‘ra.. @. 30 

Beaver $5@8; bjack bear $10@20; otter $7@11; 
fisher $5@%; mink 60¢4$1,25; fox 90ce@$1-75; coon 
60e@1.20; skunk 30c@$1.30; marteu $1.25g5; 
n u:krat 10@18¢. 

Hay and Straw.—tThece.iand for hay re- 
mains about the same, andthe price has scarcely 
changed since the ’86 crop came into the market. 
The best hay finds the readiest sale. Receipts 
246 care, against 248 cars last week. 

We quote choice and fancy $17@18 00¥ ton; fair 
to good do. $164@17 00; Eastern fine $12@15; poor 
to fair, $13@15; do swale $9@10; oat straw, 810@ 
12; rye straw $13 00@15 50. Springfield $18 00@20; 
Portland, $13@15; Manchester, $16@18; Provi 
dence, $17420; Burlington 8@12; Bangor, 8@12. 
Houlton, 648. 

New YCrk: No. 1 stock selling from 304@35c per 
ewt. Straw, rye straw 60@75c. 

Hops.—Hops, 20@25c ¥ tb for choice 1886 East- 
ern; choice 1885 at 10a15c; 1884 lots 7a9c. 


Junk.—Dealers paying prices, folded news- 
papers jc. 1; old papers jc. 4; white rags 2jc. 4}. 

Leather—The market is without movement 
of special importance. Trade has been irregu- 
lar and has been chscked somewbat by the weath- 
cr. A few good round lots of sole leather have 
been taken, and one or two dealers report more 
doing, but most of them have been doing a quiet 
business. Prices are uuchanged. 

Sole, hemlock, 21@25c for choice and common; 
damaged and poor 164@20c; Union 29@31c; Rough, 
choice 27@28c; light 26@274c; others, 23@26c; belt- 
ing and harness, 24@25c; calf skins, 40@42c. Fin. 
ished, first quality, buff and grain, 15a@18c; glove, 
ll@l4c; wax, 154@174c; brogan 17@18}c; kip 18@ 
20c; calf skins,55@85c. 

Lumber— The general market continues 
about the same. The labor strikes put a damper 
on building projects, but whenever a pleasant day 
comes the yards are busy for this time of the year. 

Lime—Rockland, ¥ cask, 95c@$1 00. 

Molasses—Large sales have been made. New 
Orleans, new crop, 42@50c;Porto Rico, 30@37c; 
good, 17@21. These quotations are for cargo lots. 

Mutton and Veal.—Veal is in good supply 
with trade quiet at last quotations. Lambs quiet 
and steady, with mutton quoted easier. 


We quote choice heavy Eastern lambs, 9@10c; 
poor to good, 6@8c; choice heavy Brighton mutton 
6@8c; Chicago do6a@7c; Eastern veal,choice, 8@ 
lle; poor to good, 3@8c. fancy 11@12c. 

New York: Choice dressed veals bringing from 
11@12c; fair 10@1le. Dressed pork, light, 6@74c; 
heavy 6@6ic. 

Oats, Rye and Barley.—The sales have 
been rather light with sales at previous prices 
when wanted. 

We quote receiver’s prices for oats in carload 
lots choice clipped 39@42c; choice barley 414@43c; 
No 1, white, 42@43c; No2 white, 40@41c; No 3 
white, 38} @394c ; mixed, 37@39c. Rye 60@64c; malt 
85c@$95. Barley, 68@80c. 

Rye in New York 62@60; in St. Louis 50c. 

Oats in New York 33@41c; in Milwaukee 25c; in 
St. Louis 28c; in Chicago 26c. 

Barley in St. Louis 45a@62c. 


Oil.—Has been quiet and weak this week. 
Linseed, 40@42; Crude sperm —@70; Do. whale 
27@30; Refined do. 40@46; Sperm, winter, 85@ 
88; Do. bleached90@93. Lard, Winter. Ex 53@ 
60; Nos. 1 & 39@49; 2 Extra Boston 60@62; Neuts- 
foot ¥ gal. 65@70; Fish oils 25@37; Cotton seed, 
crude 32@35; refined 45@49; olive oil 76@80c ¥ gal; 
oe petroleum 6j@9c ¥ gal; naphtha 10@11 ¥ 
gal. 

Pork and Lard—The market is firm and 
rices unchanged. Dressed hogs quiet and steady. 
Yo change in hams or lard. 

General price barrel $14 50@16 00; pork tongues, 
$13@13.50; extra prime, $1150@12 00; mess, old, 
$12 75@13 50; do new, $12.00. Fresh ribs and sau- 
sage, 9@9}c; Bologna sausage, 6@6}c. Lard, 
choice, 7}@74c ¥ tb in tierces; 7}@94c in pails. 
Hams, 11@11}c; smoked shoulders, 7}c; corned do, 
—a@6ic; smoked ribs, 7@74c; rib breakfast bacon, 
94@10c; boneless breakfast bacon, 10@104c; pressed 
hams, 11@114c; dressed hogs, 6@6jc. 

Potatoes.—Receipts, 87 car loads, Potatoes 


Mink,N.E.c’k1 00 
do. pale . 50 


@ 900 
@10 C0 
@ 500 
@16 00 
@ 600 
@115 
@. 60 
@ 850 








Whether prices are up or down | 


winter wheat stra ght rollers $ 4 50@ | 
515; patents $5 254575; $4 25a@4 50 Mich. stone. | 
Corn meal $2 30@2 50; | 








are moving slow on account of cold weather with 
unchanged prices. The Maine potatoes are in 
best demand and bring about two cents a bushel 
more than those from New Hampshire. Sweet 
potatoes find a brisk market. 

We quote extra Maine and New Brunswick ¥ bbl 
#150@1 624, in bulk, Houlton rose 56@60 cts per 
bushel; Hebrons,63cper bushel; Aroostook rose, 55 
a@5ic ¥ bush; do Hebrons, 63c; Vermont rose, 
50c; Hebrons, 53a@55c; N. Y. rose and Hebrons, 50 
a55c; Burbanks, 53@55c; Maine do 55@5sc; P. E. 
I. Chenangoes 40c; rose 50c; sweet, $2 25@2 50. 

The demand from the South for seed rose con- 
tinues good and double headed stock selling at 
$225 # bbl; Hebron $z; Burbank $1 75; Prolific 
n bulk $1 50; Mercers $1 25. 


Poultry and Game.— As the season ad- 
vances and the stock on hand becomes less, prices 
advance. Farmers who would realize most from 
their reserved supply, should not be in a hurry to 
rush it on the market. 

We quote : Choice Northern turkeys 13@15c; fair 
to good 8@12c; Western choice 12c@—; fair to 
good, 8@l1lc. Chickens 13@15c for choice Northern, 
with common to good 9@10c; Western choice 8@ 
llc; fresh-killed Northern fowls 9@1l1c; live fowls 
7@9c; green geese 13@l4c; common 11@12c; R. I. 
green ducks 13@l4c; common do 8@10c; black 
ducks 80485c per pair; grouse 80ca@$90 ¥ per 

air; quail, Western, $2 00@2 25; venison 8@12c 
or saddles; 5a@6c for whole deer. 

New York: It is too early in the week to see any 
improvement in the price of poultry, but the 
weather is favorable and we expect an active 
trade later; choice turkeys selling from 10 to 12c; 
small birds having the preference. Chickens, 
large, 10 to 13c; small 10to lle. Ducks 12 to l4e. 
Geese 8to 1c. The law is up on quail, hares and 
rabbits, and their sale is prohibited after this time. 
Other game, however, is in demand and canvas 
buck ducks sell at $3 50 # pair; red head $1 75 to 
$2 50; wild pigeons 40c # pair; tame squabs $2 50 
to $3 50 # dozen. 

Salt Turk’s Island, # hhd, $1 75; coarse per 
bag 95c@1.10. 

Seed.—Corrected weekly by C. H. Thompson & 
Co. Boston. 

Timothy # bush, 45 tbs, 

Fair to good 

Prime ah 

Selected or choice Northern 
Red tops per sack 50 ths. 

Western 6 64 8 @ 6.646848 °6 * - $2 15@2 20 

New Jerseys se eee eve ec o o $22G235 
Clover per bb. 
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White Dutch . . . . . . . . 

2 Oe ae 


» $— @$2 10 
» $2 15a@2 25 
. $2 3042 35 


Lucerne or Alfalfa .. . 
Hungarian per bush, 48 tbs . 
German Millet per bush, 50 tb 

Common o¢ oS ae ae @ 
Orchard grass per bush, 14 tbs ‘ 
Blue grass, fancy per bush, 14 tbs... ° 
Rhode Island Bent per bush, 10 ths . . . + $2 00 

Sugar—Kaw sugar continues firmer with prices 
unchanged. Large receipts of the new stock. 
Fair to good ref, 4$@4jc; centrifugal, 5}@5ic. Re- 
fined, 5546, powdered, —@6}; granulated, —5} 453 
coffee crush, 44@4jc; extra cents 43@5; yellow 
54a@5}. Wholesale grocers prices for granulated 
given at 6 cents. 

Spices—Cassia, ¥ th,5@64c; cloves, 10@18c; gin- 


*e . 
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*-e . 
ae . 
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ger, @7c: mace, 30@35c; nutmegs, 48@51c; pep- | 


per, 16@18c. 

Starch—Corn 2343; Potato 34; Wheat 6@7. 

Tallow.— Market continues firm at same prices 
as last week. City rendered 4}@5c; country 3} @4ec. 
rough, 14@24c; choice do for oleomargarine, 4c. 
Teas — Trade very steady at farmer prices; 
Formosa, 20@50c; Gunpowder, # th, 20 @ 45 cents; 
Imperial 20445cents; Hyson 17@35cts; Young Hy- 
son 18@35c; Hvson Skin 15@25c; Souchong 18@ 
50c; Oolong 15@40c; Japan 18@38c. 

Truck.—There is a good supply with fair de- 
mand and prices higher. 

We quote cabbage, native, # bbl. $1@1 25; beets 
# bush. 6070; St. Andrew turnips # bbl, $150; 


Cape Cod do $2 00 # bbl; marrow squash $1 75@ | 
200 ¥ bbl; turban squash $250: Hu’ bard squash | 


$50@55 ¥ ton; native onions bbl, $2 75; carrots 
” bush, 50c; lettuce 65c@1 00 ¥ doz; celery $3 50@ 
4 00 # box; spinach 59¢ # bush; Cape cranberries 
$9 00@10 # bbl; country do $5 50. 

New Yort: Marrow $2; white kidney $100 to 
119. Cabbage continues scarce and solid stock in 


demand at from $7 00 to $10 00 # 100; &1 50 to 2 00 | 


? bbl. Ruasia turnips $1 00 to $125 # bbl. On- 
ions, red and yelllow, $225 to 250#bbl. Celery 
$1 25 to 150 ¥ dozen. ( 
$1 00% dozen. Radishes 15 to 1l&cts each. 
Wool—tThe tone of the market is stronger; 
business has been more active, and actual sales 


of domestic wools have been larger than for the | 
have | 
yeen in the market thin fora longtime, and a | 
| period of increased activity would appear to be | 


pen three months. More manufacturers 


already dawning. Foreign competition is likely to 
be less severe this year than last. Prices for do- 
goods are sold ahead. The prices now paid for do- 
mestic fleeces in Boston are as follows :—For Ohio 
wools, fine washed 31435 cents; No. 1, 28431 ets; 
No. 2, and low wools, 23@28cts. For New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont fine fleeces, 30@35cts.; mid- 
dling, 22@30cts. Unwashed wools } to } 
above prices. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


At Watertown and Brighton. 
For the week including Wednesday, Feb. 2. 


| Reported expressly for the NEw ENGLAND FARM. 


ER. BY GEO. J. FOX. 


GENERAL REMARKS AND STATIS- 
TICS. 


GENERAL REMARKS.—Investments in cattle 
were not heavy this week. The number of West- 
ern cattle was comparatively light, while New 
England furnished her usual supply. One new 
feature in the cattle business this week, was two 
loads of Michigan cattle; they came from Ii inois 
direct to Union yards, Watertown, full 1750 mi‘es 
by Abbott & Reynolds; some were milch cows of 
good quality, and sold at $45 per head, easy; also 


a car of horses by same party; two weeks ago they | 


had a carload of cattle, and they int nd other ship 
ments; 


this week unchanged. Sheep market is a shade 
weak, and trade not what dealers expect it to be. 


Prices depend upon rates West, what Western ean | 


be landed here for. The market for fat hogs has 
adva:ced jc. Veal calves are not very firm in 
prices, still some found sale at 6} to 7c ¥ ib. Milch 
cows find sale, and appeared the first to change 
hands this morning. Scarcely any live poultry on 
sale. Rates nominal. 


FOREIGN TRADE.—Only two English steamers | 


were loaded with cattle since last Thursday. The 
Liverpool market for cattle we find in very poor 
condition, viewing the situation from the export- 
ers’ standpoint, notwithstanding Liverpool quo- 
tations indicate a decline of 4c, which is lle ¥ b. 
Individual exporters report that their returns 
are 10g10}c, which has a tendency to make those 
handling the stock with personal interest look at 
the situation as one devcid of encouragement. 
The outlook would appear, upon the face of such 
advices as last received, light shipments for atleast 
the next two weeks. Steamer Iowa for Liverpool 
takes out 147 head of cattle; steamer Scandinavian 
for Glasgow, 317 cattle; the former by J. A. Hath- 
away, latter by A. N. Monroe. 5081 qrs. of beef 
have sailed the present week, shipped by Geo. H. 
Hammond & Co. 


AMOUNT OF STOCK AT MARKET. 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 
This week,. . .1,186 7,700 25 12,263 388 
Last week ,..1,78 8,148 40 30,264 240 
lyrago, Feb.3, 2.366 11,278 94 17,879 393 
OTSCB,+ «© «© o « 490 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 
STATES. 


Cattle. Sheep. 

Maine ....154 412 
N. Hampshire 77 78 
Vermont. .125 892 
Massachusetts 97 593 
New York .. 79 _ bliin <inguin 
Total see | 2 . se s , i - . 1,186 7,700 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 


* Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg . 494 1,209! Eastern ,...154 412 
Lowell .. 79 354 | Boston & Me — 
Bos. & Alb’y 409 5,725 | On fo’t & boats 50 
N.Y.&N.E. —_ 

Total 


DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Maine— 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals. 


Cattle. Sheep. 
R. Isl. & Conn. — = 
Western. . 654 5,725 
Canada... _ 
N. Brunswick — 


7,700 


ee eee ee ee 0 ow 0 1,186 


A. Harding 
C. H. Merrill 
W. W. Hall 
F. H. Coolidg 
W.R. Brown . 
P. W. Thompson 
Weiler & Libby 
8S. H. Wardwell 
J. G. Littlefield 
New Hampshire— 
29 


75 8 

9 
49 
19 


20 
17 
2 


S & 4 
. . . 
me. 
Ces 


105 
232 


& 


Varuiees « 
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A.S. Moulton . 4 
H. A. Wilcox , 44 
J.Q.Sanborn , 

Dow & Moulton 7 
E. F. Adden ...-. 4 
Aldrich & Johnson, 20 
Breck & Wood... « 18 


M.G. Flanders ,. 
J. B. Remick ee 
W. Mears 1... 
W.G. Townsend, 
A. A. Pond. «so 
A.B. Engrem ., 
A. Williamson . . 
G.H. Sprigg. . .« 
W. Ricker & Son 
Whipple & Farnham 
F.8. Kimball ...» 
Cc. H. Kidder . “ee 
R. E. French & Co. 





milch cows instead of beef. 





Hot house lettuce 60cts to 


off from | 
| 63 or 64cts per Ib 


| A lot of 232 sheep by 
| over to butcher to slaughter on commission. Sales 


| 109 sheep weight 8520 Ib at 5jc by M G. Flanders. 
| 10 sheep weight 90 tb at 53c. 17 sheep 9601b at 4cts. 


satisfactory freight rates were made so | 
| that he could land his stock here. Range on cattle | 


| having cost jc higher West, and the few Northern | 





Massachusetts— 
. . see 47 


J.8. Henrv . 
W. H. Bardwell 


New York— 
W. Scollans ...¢«0s-. 59 
BM HOM sa cacevres 20 

Western— 
Abbott & Reynolds... 42 
Farrell & McFlynn .. + 28 
G. A. Sawyer .. 
Farrell & Nagle . 
C. N. Hollis ... 
Hollis & Co. .. 
A.N. Monroe ,. 
J.A.Hathaway . 





BEEF CATTLE. 

The tone of the market has not materially 
changed, cattle of corresponding quality we con- 
sidered us selling at steady prices. From a glance 
at our sales of Western cattie one would say prices 
are lower, but in view of the quality offered, there 
being some Colorados, we are assured that quota- 
tions of last week come within the range of the 
way cattle sold this week. The cattle offered at 
Brighton when bought at Chicago, cost rather 
stronger prices, which made owners a little stub- 
born to stick to prices, but an advance was out of 
the question. 

About the usual supply of Nor'hern cattle were 
on sale. We found some 7}@7k4e fancy cattle from 
the Northern States. A few pair, not over fat, 
are wanted each week; butchers know when cat- 
tle are all right for slaughter. 

The best cattle yarded at Watertown were those 
of J. O. Sanborn, who we were glad to see at mar- 
ket. The cattle came from Gilford, N. H., where 
they turn out some of the best stock in the State 
and were fatted by J. B. Morrill; the four head 
weighed 8300 Ibs; H. Blrd & Co., were the buyers; 
safe to say at least 74c # tb D. W. 

Sales of Western steers av. 1100Ib at $4250 per 
head by Abbott & Reynolds. Sales of 7 Western 
steers av.1320tb at 5c. L. W. 5 do. av. 1250tb, at 44e 
17 do. ay. 1414tb at $490 14 do. av. 1190% at 43c. 18 
steers av. Ligstb at 5fc. A.S. Moulton sold 6. cat- 
tle to dress 1000ib at 7c. 4 pairs av. 1440%b at 4c live. 
Dow & Moulton sold 2 oxen weighing 2900! at 4c 
L. W. 2 coarse oxen at $110, 15 beef cows that 
weighed 12840tb, at 2jct. L. W., the sale by M. G. 
Flanders. Sales of 5 steers weighing 5860tbh, at 
$370 L. W.1 bull $35, by A. A. Pond, sale of 9 
steers weighing 10270tb, at $4702 steers weight 
2250tb, at 4écts. 4 oxen weight 7200b, at 64c#lb, D. 
W. by W. Scollans. 

A few sample sales of cattleat Brighten. Sales 
of 15 steers average 1630lb, at 54¢ L. W. 16 do. av. 
1245tb, at $460 15, do. av. 1345tb, at 4}cts. 15 do. av. 
1531th, at $540 by A. N. Monroe. Sales of 6 steers 
av. 1300, at $5106 do. av. 1150%b, at 5c 8 do. av. | 
1200tb at $490 8 do. av. 1225lb, at $480 by Farrell & 
MecFlynn. 

Good oxen. . @$675 | Second qual.$6 00 @6 25 
Fairto good. @ 6 50 | Third qualitv4 25 @475 

Few pairs premium bullocks. . . . $—— @750 

The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra. . . $500 @512 | Lightto fair $4 25 @4 50 
G’d to prime 4 62 @487 |Slim ..,. .400 @412 

A few lots of premium steerscost . .5 25 @555 

MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 

We notice that some of the first sales were of 
As the winter ad- | 
vances milkmen find a necessity of replenishing | 
their stock of milk giving animals. They want | 
cows that will give a good mess of milk, and not | 
so anxious to pay their real value. They talk like 
this, ‘‘Take off $10 on that cow and I will buy.” | 
It generally ends in the parties splitting the differ- 
ence, as they callit. J. G. Littletield sold 2 spring- 
ers at $28 a head; 1 do at $38; W. W. Hall 2 
milch cows and 1 springer,the lot $111; A. A. 
Pond 1 milch cow at $40; Weiler & Libby 3 milch | 
cows $120; 1 do at $35; 2 springers $30 each; S. | 
H. Wardwell 3 springers $25, $35, $45; R. W. 
Brown 1 milch cow $40; 1 at $39; E. F. Adden 
sold 1 milch cow and calf at $40; A. B. Engrem 
sold 2 springers at $27 50 each: Abbott & Reynolds 
sold 8 milch cows $45 each; these last came all the 
way from Michigan. 

Prices: milch cows, fair to good, $25@38; extra, | 
#40a48; fancy, $24@40. 

WORKING OXEN AND STORE CATTLE. 
We notea better sale of workingoxen. Eastern 
dealers had rather more stock than last week, we | 
looked for some of good white faced Herefords of 
4000, but we suppose they are reserved for those 
sending in their orders for fancy stock. R. W. 
Brown had an offer for a pair cattle weighing 
3240tb, 5tcts and asking 4jc. 3S. H. Wardell sold 2 | 
steers 2300!b, at ets live. P. W. Thompson & Son 
sold 1 pr oxen gths6 ft, 6in. 2600t, at an even 
$100, 1 pr. gth, 7 ft. 2in. of 3100, at $146, a fancy 
pair, home weight 4000, at 7}¢ D. W.to dress 
2500!b, J. G. Littlefield sold 1 proxen 6ft 10in., 

2800lb, at $ll4. 1 pr 6 ft 6in. 2550 at Svo. 

Prices: working oxen per pair, $50@100 to 100@ 
165. Yearlings, $8 50@18; 2-year-olds, $14@28; | 
3-year-olds, $24@40. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


With the exception of between 400 and 500 load 
of Vermont sheep, the arrivals were early at mar- 
ket. The trade was rather slow. Buyers gauged 
their offers upon prices they could buy Western 
flocks for. They wanted as good as the best for 
Prices were certainly no higher, 
ome lote we coneidered well bought, and 
cheap for the price. Where the quality was n t 
the best, the range looked to be jct. easier, sales 
of 103 sheep av. 75 tbh at 4gcts. by R. W. Brown. 
Wister & Libby was turned 














and ; 


of 214 Western sheep av. ¢0tb at 5e by Hollis & Co. 


7 lambs, 500 th 6c by H. A. Wilcox. 33 lambs of 70 
tb at 6cts by Breck & Wood. A lot of lambs of 
choice quality were sold at 64cts by W. H. Bard. | 
well. 
Prices—Sheep and lambs in lots 2}@5}c 


$2 5045 50 # head. Lambs 5@6jc. 


VEAL CALVES. 

Not as firm a market; sales alittle easier; Weiler 
& Libby sold 18 likely veals, av 110 ths at 7c; S. 
Wardwell sold 16 calves, av 120 ths at 6c; R : 
Brown sold 20 calves, av 115 ths at 6jc; A. A. Pond | 
sold 20 calves, av 120 tbs at 6c; A. B. Engrem sold | 
22 calves, av 120 ths at 6c. 

Veal calves, 24@7c. 
SWINE. 


The arrival of Western hogs are much lighter, 


¥ Ib or | 


Prices: 


dressed rule from 6} to 6} as to quality. Store | 
pigs dull of sale, scarcely 100 head required a 
week; sales from 5 to 8c # bb. 
Prices.— Western fat hogs, live, 54@5jc; Northern 
dressed, 6}46jc; Store pigs, $1.50@3.50 per head. 
LIVE POULTRY. 


The weather being cold | 


Only one crate noticed. 
them. Price 8@10c ou 


owners dislike to start 
mixed lots. 
HIDES, &c. 

HipEs, TALLOW, PELTs, &C.—Brighton hides, | 
7@74c; country do, heavy 64@7c, lighi—@6c; cow- | 
hides, —@6c ¥ tb; calf skins 8@10c¥ tb. Tallow 
Brighton, 24@3c; country,14@2c. Dairy skins 254 
50c ea. Pelts,$135@1 65. 


CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 


Cattle—Receipts, 7000 head; shipments, 1000; 
market slow; shipping steers, $3 40@5 00; stockers 
and feeders, $24043 80; fancy, $5 30; cows, bulls 
and mixed at #1 7543 £0; bulk, $2 40@3 00; Texans, 

2 40@2 60. Hogs—Receipts, 23,000 head; ship- 
ments, 8000 head; market lower; rough and mixed, 
$4 35a@4 90; packing and shipping, $4 70@5 10; light, | 
$4 254480; skips, $2 254400. Sheep—Receipts, 
3000 head; shipments, 1000; market lower; natives, | 
$3@5; Western, $3@455; Texans, $2 25@4 25; | 
lambs, $445 60. 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 


WEDNESDAY, Jan. 12, 


Atch. Topeka & Saata Fe. R. R., 
U.S. Pacific6s, 1895. . « « ° 
Boston & — R. R.78 . 
Boston & Lowell R. R.78 . 





1886. 
124 
1l4 
115 
114 
120 
128 
125 
108 
6 
8 


212 


Boston & Maine R. R. 78 

Eastern R. R.68 «2 + « « 

New York & New Engiand 
Rutland R. R.68 .. +e 
Boston Water PowerCo . 
Boston Land Company . . 
Bell Telephone ..+ +++ 
Boston & Albany R. R. « e 


Boston & Lowell R. R 
Boston & Maine R. R. 
boston & Providence R. R. 
Cent. Mass. R. R. pref. . . 
Cheshire R.R. pref. « « « 
Concord R.R. ..-+ > 
Connecticut River R. R. 
Eastern R. R. Ss ee 
Fitchburg R.R.. «+. 
Manchester & Lawrence R. R. 
Maine Central R.R... +++ > 
New York & New England R. R. 
Northern R. RR... . ++ eee 
Norwich & Worcester R.R.... + 
18) yore Lake Champlain R. 
Old Colony R.R. . . 

Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R. R. 
Rutland, R. R.pref.. . «+ «+. 
Union Pacific R. RK... «+ 2 « « 
U. S.4 per cents. » 6.2. 
U.S.3 percents. . s+. 
Vermont & Canada R.R. . 
Vermont & Massachusetts R. R. 
Worcester, Nashua & Rochester R. R. 
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HORSE MARKET. 


The market for horses is fully up tothe expecta- 
tion of the dealers for the win'er months, a good 
number are changing hands that are of good quali- 
ty. Atone stable, 80 head were sold at aution 
last Saturday, fresh arrivals from Ohio, Ind., 
Mich., Wis., Il., Iowa, beside some from Ca. 
A car load on exhibition next Thursday at J.C. 
Richardson stable of Ohio horses, weighing from 
1500 and 1800%b an especial niee lot. Welch & Hall 
had a mixed load from Ill. weighing from 1050 
and 15001 sold at $150 and $250. uyers are com- 
ing in for spring trade at the International Horse 





| erable 
| 18, Hayden Row P. O., Hopkint’n, Mass. 


| TINO REDUCE STOCK. 


| for one year from April Ist, 1887. 
E. TAFT 


POULTRY 


SUPPLIES. 





Being ma‘ ufacturers of these goods we are in the best position possible to sell of the best quality, 


and at bottom prices. 


Pure Ground Beef Scraps. Fresh Cround Oyster Shells, Cracked Poul- 
try Bone, Bone Meal, Ground Sea Shells. 


_ The success that has attended the feeding of these shells to poultry has resulted in many imita- 
tions being placed on the market, therefore we caution users of them to see that they get the genuine 


when they buy. 


Chicken Crackers, Buckweat, Sunflower, Wheat; Barley, Bone Meals. 


GIVE 


US A TRIAL ORDER. 





C. H. THOMPSON & CO., 


71 Clinton, 80 and 82 South 


and 34 Merchants Row, 


Market Street, 


Boston, Mass. 





** Please 


What Mr. Beyer says:,:.2°~ 


best thanks for the splendid seeds received from your firm. 
It would bearather lengthy list if | should name all, but 


Willsay thatamongst38 first, and 3 second premiums 
awarded me at our fairs in Northern Indiana and 
Southern Michigan, 28 first premiums were for vege- 
tables raised from your seeds. What firm can beat 
AuGustT BEYER, So. Bend, Ind. 


Seed of this quality Tam now ready to sell to every one 


who tills 

° egetable ¢ 

7 need not wri 
potato. 


> 


ind Flower 


a farm or planis a garden, sending them FREE my 
Seed Catalogue, for 1887. Old customers 


italogue this season the native wild 


te for it. I 


JAS. J. HW. GREGORY, Seed Grower, Marblehead, Mass. 





CURRANT 
HEADQUARTERS 


FAY 


NIACARA, EMPIRE STAT 


Stone Cellars with roots in fine sand. 
freight. 
First-class Establishment. 
Please write me before you buy. 


GRAPES 


Trees and Small 
Lowest prices for Dealers, Agents, Planters and Everybody. 
Accurate naming and highest grading. 


LARGEST 
BEST STOCK 


IN THE WORLD. 


and all the other best GRAPE VINES, 
new and old. Vines stored in Mammoth 
Fruit Plants. By mail, express or 
In every respect a Model and 
Free Illustrated Catalogue. 
GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. W¥. 





Real Estate---Stock. 


FOR SALE, 


17 ACRE FARM, ENTIRE OR DI- 
E | vided. House 46x2¥, with L, contains 17 
rooms, well painted, papered and blinded. Large 


| barn, cider-mill, ran by steam, good green-houses, 
| frames, &c. 


Fine lawns, walks and drives. Never- 
Farm rich and productive. Consid 


failing water. 
Terms reasonable. Address Box 


wood. 


HOLST EIN-FRIESIAN 





HEAD 


t 
30 THOROUGHBRED and high grade, most- 


ly heifers, for sale by H. F. HAYNES, Bolton, 


Mass. 6 


LIGHT BRAHMAS FOR SALE. 

FIFTY HENS 

and Pullets; also, a few Cocks. Apply to 
JAMES COBURN, Leominster, Mass. 





OAK CROVE FARM. 


NOR SALE, THOROUGHBRED AND 
Grade Holstein Bulls and Bul! Calves. Prices 
low. Address, J. W. FARWELL, Manager 


Millis, Mass. 

Y ORDER OF COURT WILL BE 
] sold at public auction on Thursday, Feb. 17, 
on the premises, the farm of Joseph 8. Clark, in 
Deerfield, containing 200 acres. Also, at same 
time and place a lot of hay and grain, and farming 
tools. A rare chance to get a Connecticut Valley 
farm at your own price. A good share of purchase 








AUCTION. 


| money can remain upon mortgage if desired. 


H. C. HASKELL, Assignee. 


Holstein-Friesians. 


\ YE HAVE ON HAND NOW FOR 

sale six bulls of our own breeding, from ten 
months to one year old. Dams imported by us, 
and second to none in this country for milk and 
butter. Priceslow. GEO. L. WELLS & SONS, 
Wether: field, Conn. 


Valuable Land for Sale. 


1500 Acres of Fenced Land. 
NITUATED ON WHITE OAK RIVER, 


i) Onslow County, North Carolina. Itis as well 

adapted to stock raising as can be found. In pres- 

ent condition, it will pasture one hundred head of 

cattle, and five hundred sheep, winter and sum- 

mer, besides leaving one hundred acres for cultiva- 

tion. Price $5.00 per arre. Terms one-half cash, 

balance in 5 years, in payment to suit the pur- 

chaser. Will pay the expense of any party that 

does not find this as represented. 

For full particulars address 
BRILLEY ES. TERRY, 

STELLA, N. C. 





FOR SALE. 
NE TWU-YEAR-OLD GALLOWAY 
( Bull, Sir George Grey, weight 1500 pounds’ 
Price 3200. Three pure bred Galloway Bull Calves. 
P ice $159 each. Also Eight High Grade Gallo- 
way Bull Calves 
Cows, at $50 per head. 


from high grade Short-Horn 
E. N. BISSELL, East Shoreham, Vt. 
WANTED. 


MAN AND WIFE ARE WANTED 
to take charge of the town farm in Upton, 


) Overseers 
of the 


GEO. D. WHITNEY, 
j Poor. 


MICHAEL O’CONNELL, 
Upton, Feb. Ist. 





Exthange 17 head by W. Ford from Ca. for gen- 
eral purposes weighing from 1100 and 1300tb, also 
at the same Exchange John Dempster from Ill. a 


| good load of drivers and workers, weight 1050 and 


1400. KF. R. Shank from Mich. with 19 head. A 
mixed load weight 900 and 1400%. Drivers from 
$100 and 175._ Draft from $130 and 225. A close 
matched pair*went to Maine weighed 26701, full 
worthers 5 and 6 years old, § Percheran stock. 


100 Doses 


One Dollar. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the only 
medicine of which this can be truly said; 
and it is an unanswerable argument as to 
the strength and positive economy of this 
great medicine. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is made 
of roots, herbs, barks, etc., long and favorably 
known for their power in purifying the blood ; 
and in combination, proportion, and process, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is peculiar to itself. 

“* For economy and comfort we use Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.” Mrs. C. BREWSTER, Buffalo. 

‘*Hood’s Sarsaparilla takes less time and 
quantity to show its effect than any other 
preparation I ever heard of. I would not be 
without it in the house.” Mrs. C. A. M. 
HUBBARD, North Chili, N. ¥. 100 Doses 


One Dollar 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures scrofula, salt 
rheum, all humors, boils, pimples, general de- 
bility, dyspepsia, biliousness, sick headache, 
catarrh, rheumatism, kidney and liver com- 
plaints, and all affections caused by impure 
blood or low condition of the system. Try it. 

“TI was severely afflicted with scrofula, and 
for over a year had two running sores on my 
neck. I took five bottles of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and consider myself entirely cured.” 
C. E. LovEJoy, Lowell, Mass. 

**Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me an immense 
amount of good. My whole system has been 
built up and strengthened, my digestion im- 
proved, and my head relieved of the bad feel- 
ing. I consider it the best medicine I have 
ever used, and should not know how to do 
without it.” Mary L. PERLE, Salem, Mass, 


*Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mad6 
only by C. LL. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass 


100 Doses One’ Dollar. « 





JSAPAN CLOVER. 
| ITS ORIGIN. 


4 ROM THE BEST INFORMATION 
that can be obtained, the Japan Clover, 80- 
called, first made its appearance on afarm near 
Charleston, South Carolina, some time prior to the 
war. 
vuring the war a Confederate soldier saw this 
new growth, and at the close of the war he sent 
for some seeds and sowed them in Kobertson coun- 
ty, Tennessee. 
From hese two points the seeds have scattered 
in various directions, by animals and birds, reach- 
ing Kastern Kentucky, at several points, sbout ten 


years ago, 
ITS NATURE. 


The Japan Clover differs from the ordinary red 
clover, in several particulars. ‘ 

i. It comes from the seed each year, dying out 
in the fall. The seeds are left upon the ground, 
and it comes thicker and thicker each year, until 
there is no more room for it. ; 

2. In about three or four years from the time it 
is sown, it chokes out all foul growths, including 
broom sage, iron weed, purple top, stick weeds, 
sand briars, and in fact every weed and grass that 
comes inits way. But it is never seen on land 
that is under cultivation. 

3. The seeds are not in bunches, but grow at 
the base of the leaves, from one to three in a place. 

4. It is of slender growth, spreading like a vine 
until it is sufficiently thick on the ground to be self- 
supporting, when it stands up like oats or wheat. 

5. It grows luxuriantly on the poorest soil, 
whether it be an old worn-out field, poor hill side, 
or bare point, and seems not to be effected by the 
severest drought, while on the rich land its yield is 
ean great, and it makes avery superior 
lay. 

6. More head of cattle, horses, hogs, and sheep 
will pasture and fatten upon an acre of the Japan 
Clover than upon anything else—we may safely 
say six times as many as upon red clover. 

7. It makes stock very fat, early in the season, 
and keeps them so until the severe winter weather 
prevents their getting to it. Milk and butter do 
not taste of it in the slightest degree. 


CENERAL REMARKS. 


While the Japan Clover is adapted to any kind 
of soil, one peculiarity is that it will make an old 
worn-out field, or poor point, the most valuable 
part of the farm. 

Another peculiarity is that it is not effected by 
drought. 

A third peculiarity is that it kills out all foul 
growths, and possesses every inch of ground. 

A fourth peculiarity is that it makes rich milk 
and butter, and does not effect either. 

While the most important of all is, that when 
once sown on a piece of ground, it never has to be 
re-sown. 


WHEN AND HOW TO SOW. 


The fall season is nature’s time to sow seeds of 
this character, but the Japan Clover seed may be 
sown any time during the winter or early spring. 

A small quantity, scattered thinly over a pasture, 
not grazed too close, will, in a few years, take full 
possession, and make fine grazing; but for pasture 
the first year, at least one gallon to the acre ought 
to be sown, while it would pay well to use twice 
that amount. . 

No preparation of soil is necessary, but the seed 
should be sown upon land permanently used for 
pasture, so as to obtain the best results. 

If you have a worn-out bottom, poor hill-side, or 
bare point, of no practical value, try it there first, 
and you will soon find it to be the most valuable 
part of your farm. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


For the accuracy of the description of the Japan 
Clover in this circular, those concerned are re- 
ferred to the following parties: 

Hon. John M. Rice, Louisa, Kentucky, Judge 
Criminal Court, Sixteenth District. 

Hon. S. G. Kinner, Catlettsburg, Ke ntucky, 
Commonwealth’s Attorney, Sixteenth District. 

Hon. John M. Burns, Ashland, Kentucky, Judge 
Circuit Court, Sixteenth Dist: ict. 

Rev. S. F. McClung, Ravenswood, West Vir- 
ginia, Presiding Elder, Parkersburg District. 


PERSONAL REFERENCES. 


, As to my reliability and responsibility, I refer to 
the 

Catlettsburg (Kentucky) National Bank. 

Noland, Wilmore & Co., Bankers, Nicholasville, 
Kentucky. 

Hon. Frank Ford, of Ford, Eaton & Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Rev. Henry R. Coleman, Louisville, Kentucky, 
Grand Chaplain of the Grand Lodge of Kentucky 
Free Masons. 


THE SEEDS. 


So far as we are advised this is the first effort 
ever made to eollect the seeds of this wonderful 
plant. They are gathered with considerable diffi- 
culty, and not without expense. 

We have on hand a small supply, which we will 
sell to those wanting them in small quantities, at 
the following rates, by mail or express, prepaid: 


1 Pint ’ 2 oe. $2.C0 
2 Pints . one 6 6 
4% ‘ » 6.00 
§ ° 10.00 


Those who want as much asa peck, or bushel, 
can learn prices by writing for same. 

I personally guarautee the Japan Clover to come 
up to the description in this circular, in every par- 
ticular. 

Those wanting seed will address, 


ZEPHANIAH MEEK, 
Catlettsburg, Ky. 


$400.00 FREE! 


e offer the ab« uuntof money FREE to 
the 106 persons answering the following Bible 
question: Wherein the Bible does it 
say. ‘If aman eateth eggs he shall 
die?” The first person answering this ques- 
tion correctly, will receive$100 cash. If were- 
ceive more than one correct answer the second 
will receive $100 ; the third $50; the fourth 325; 
the fifth $15; the sixth $10; and $1 each to the 
next one hundred people answering it correctly. 
If you are not the first remember that you may 
be the second or third ; so you stand a good 
chance for a large prize. Each competitor must, 
in every case, send 50cts. with their answer for 
one year’s trialsubscription to THE GOobD 
HOUSEKEEPER, a large 1-page illus- 
trated family paper. If you will send $1 we will 
send the paper one year, and 

*HOW TO COOK AND KEEP HOUSE,” 
a book of nearly 500 pages for housekeepers, the 
regular retail price is $1.50, beautifully bound 
in extracloth. Itembodies the ripe experience 
of a veteran housekeeper, and its recipes (of 
which there are great numbers on all branches 
of cookery) can be relied upon as accurate and 
trustworthy. Send your answer at once. Pos- 
tage stamps taken. Address THE GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPER, 79 Dearborn 3” (Chicago, Il. 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are fully warranted, and are 
unsurpassed by any in the market. : 
Lowest market prices for goods of equal quality. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


F. A. Brown, Treas. SALEM, MASS. 
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AFTERWARD, 


I heedlessly opened the cage 
And suffered my bird to go free; 
And, though I besought it with tears to return, 
It nevermore came back to me. 
lt nests in the wildwood, and heeds not my 


ca 
O the bird once at liberty, who can enthrall? 


I hastily opened my Ips, 
And uttered a word of disdain 
‘hat wounded a friend, and forever estranged 
A heart I would die to regain. 
But the bird o ce at liberty, who can enthrall? 
And the word that’s once spoken, O who can 
recall? Independent. 





From the Atlantic. 
‘GLAD SUNSHINE FILLS THE SKY. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Talk not of sad November, when a day 
Of warm, glad sunshine fills the sky of noon, 
And a wind, borrowed from some morn of June, 
Stirs the brown grasses and the leafless spray. 


On the unfronted pool the pillared pines 
Lay their long shafts of shadow; the small rill, 
Singing a pleasant song of sumwer still, 

A KMne of silver, down the hill-slope shines. 


Hushed the bird voices and ihe hum of bees, 

In the thin grass the crickets pipe no more; 

But still the squirrel hoards his winter store 
And drops his nut-shells from the shag-bark trees. 


Softly the dark-green hemlocks whisper; high 
Above, the spires of yellowing larches show 
Where the wood-pecker and the home-loving 


crow 
And jay and nut-hatch winter’s throat defy. 


O gracious beauty, ever new and old! 
Y nights and sounds of nature, doubly dear 
When the low sunshine warms the closing year 
Of snow-blown fields and waves of Arctic cold! 


Close to my heart I fold each lovely thing 

The sweet day yields; and, not disconsolate, 
“ With the calm patience of the woods I wait 
For leaf and blossom when God gives us spring! 





From Harper’s Magazine. 
THE FAIRY’S GIFT. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 


The Fays that to my christ’ning came 

(For come they did, my nurses taught me,) 
They did not bring me wealth or fame, 

*Tis very little that they brought me. 


But one, the crossest of the crew, 

The ugly old one, uninvited, 
Said: ‘1 shall be avenged « n you, 

My child you shall grow up short-sighted! 
With magic juices did she lave 

Mine eyes, and wrought her wicked pleasure. 
Well, of all gifts the Fairies gave, 

Here is the present that I treasure! 





The bore whom others fear : nd flee 

I do not fear, | do uct see him; 
I pass him calm as calm can be; 

do not cut—I do not see him! 

And with my feeble eyes and dim, 

Where you see patchy tields and fences, 
For me the mists of furner swim— 

My ‘“‘azure distance”? soon commences! 
Nay, as I blink about the streets 

Of this befogged and miry city, 
Why, almost every girl one meets 

Seems preternaturally pretty! 
**Try spectacles,’’ one’s friends intone; | 

**You’ll see the world correctly through them.” 
But I have visions of my own, 

And not for worlds would | undo them! 








From the Boston Home Journal. 
PRISCILLA. 


BY JOY VETREPONT. 

Snow crystals were filling the air.— 
Houses, fences, and trees were losing their 
clearness of outline in the clinging white. | 
The brown of the roads, the stiff spikes of | 
frozen grass, and the withered stems of 
last summer's flowers still showed through 
the fleecy whiteness. 

As the whitish darkness grew an hour | 
before the sun-setting of a clearer day, it 
hemmed in a one-story, gabled-roofed, | 
New England house, showing, as the dark- 
ness deepened, a yellow Tight flashing 
forth at moments from one of its high-set, 
many-paned windows. The light came 
from the blazing logs in an old-fashioned 
open fire-place, brick-lined and_ black. 
Brass andirons, polished to the last degree | 
of brightness, flung back and forth the 
cheery flashing light. 

Now the logs fall together and the blaze 
springs higher, revealing more fully the 
quaint old room and Mary Alden seated 
before a spinning-wheel. She is a daugh- 
ter of John and Priscilla, but they are a 
John and Priscilla of later date than the 
puritan John and the laughing Priscilla 
who said: **Why don’t you speak for your- | 
self, John?” 

I don’t know how John Alden’s Priscilla 
looked, but this Pris . Mary, I mean— 
is a girl with a mass of golden hair, which, 
to-night, has slipped from its coil and fall- 
en down her back. Her eyes are blue. 
They are the eyes of a woman who can 
love. They bave just begun to have trou 
bled lights within their depths since the 
new minister came. Her om is of the 
warm white of some roses, deepening in 
the cheeks to the delicate blush at the 
heart of the rose. Her lips take tender | 
curves. 

She leans slightly forward from her 
high-backed chair. Her foot on the 
treadle ; her hand is yet uplifted holding | 
the yarn. But her foot forgets to move | 
and the wheels to fly round as she gazes 
beyond the spinning wheel at things we | 
cannot see in the heart of the fire. 

The shifting light leaps high, then low; | 
now golden, now ruddy with warmth; now | 
dropping fora moment to darkness only 
to light up again, revealing more fully 
the quaint old room with low ceiling and 
white boarded floor; the brown, time- 
darkened spinning-wheel, and—surely this 
girl in the old-fashioned dress of blue 
home-spun, deep, stiff linen cuffs and neck- 
erchief scarce whiter than the bosom it | 
crosses, is Priscilla! 

The dreaming Priscilla! 

The puritan maiden Priscilla! 

Through the silence of the snow comes 
at times a sound so common that Priscilla 
does not heed it—the rushing of many 
waters, and we know that not far away is | 
the restless, mighty ocean. 

We are on that strangely shaped bit of | 
New England, which runs out and curls 
around in the ocean in such a curious way, 
and whose name has such a flavor of fish- 
er-folk—Cape Cod. We have chanced, 
too, on one of those old-fashioned houses, 
where the fires are yet lit from the pine 
needles of the woods behind. 

Suddenly a stamping of feet is heard at 
the door, a hand is on the latch, and Mary 
springs from her dreams to meet a rush of 
cold air, a gust of snow-flakes, and a big 
rough-coated man with a voice to match in 
bigness, and roughness and—warmth. 

‘‘Mary! my girl!” 

And Priscilla jumps into his arms with a 
half articulate cry of delight, never mind- 
ing the snowy coat. 

**Oh, father? Oh, father!” is all she 
says; but he is satisfied as she pulls him 
to the fire and takes off his hat and brushes 
away the glistening drops the snow has 
turned into on mustache and whiskers. 
He is used to having her ‘‘baby” him, and 
he likes it, this rough, weather-beaten sea- 
captain. And the man who is king on the 
‘*Miles Standish” ; who says to this sailor, 
“Go!” and he goes; and to that boat- 
swain, ‘‘Come!” and he comes,—this man 
sits meekly down in the big arm-chair she 
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| her. 


| ago. 


| “*What 


| do it. 


orders him into, and obediently pulls off 
the snow-soaked boots and puts on the 
wool-lined slippers she brings. There is 
a delicious sense of ease in slipping off his 
authority and obeying the orders ot his lit- 
tle captain, though there is no knowing, if 
he be in amerry or a tender humor, but 
that at any moment he may snatch her up 
to perch her on his shoulder, as if she 
were a child again; or else pull her down 
to his knee—which is the later fashion. 

The two captains have gay times togeth- 
er on the precious days the big one is at 
home. She is his only one. He has been 
her only one—until now. And she does- 
n’t acknowledge that last yet, even in her 
dreams. 

When the overcoat has been hung away 
and the big captain has poked up the logs 
to a brighter blaze, Mary hangs the black- 
ened kettle on the crane; and by the time 
the water is hot, the little, round, oaken 
table is covered with a snowy cloth and 
old-fashioned blue-and-white china. Then 
the coffee is made and a steak broiled 
when the coals are red and there is no 
smoke. Real cream for the coffee and de- 
licious golden butter for the bread, and a 
supper fit fora king or two captains is 
ready. 

The captain swallows all the coffee with- 
out compunction, for Mary drinks only 
milk or hot water. Perhaps that is one 
secret of her tea-rose complexion, togeth- 
er with the exercise she gets in the house- 
work, tor she is a capable little housewife, 
and can do anything about the house. Not 
that the housework depends entirely on 
They bave a handmaiden of about 
fifty years, bony and muscular, and crab- 
bed and faithful, who has been their maid 
of all work ever since Mary's mother died 
seven years ago. 

It would have been pretty lonely for the 
young Priscilla without the companionship 
of this elderly maiden during the long ab- 
sences of Captain Alden. Grim and 


homely the one; gentle and lovely the | 


other—the two are fast friends. Mary 
humors the whims of Rachel, and Rachel 
in return scolds and watches over and pri- 
vately worships Pris-—Mary. 


Mischief 1s in the captain’s eyes as he | 


swallows his coffee and masticates his beef- 
steak. He waits, however, till the table is 
cleared, then Mary finds herself set sud- 
denly as on a pedestal where lately the 


supper dishes bad been, and the captain is | 
walking around the table thinking he 
| never saw such a pretty bit of living stat- 


uary. A moment later the mischiet fades 


from his eyes as he sees the strong like- | 


ness to another young girl he knew years 
He catches her onto his shoulder, 
thence down into his arms, with a kiss hid- 


| > . . 
ing the flush of tears in his eyes. 


‘‘Now tell me all about it,” he says. 
means this Puritan rig—and 
Grandmother Alden’s spinning-wheel ?” 
‘*It’s for an Old Folks’ entertainment at 
the church, says Mary, ‘‘and Iam to be 
Priscilla, the Puritan maiden; and Jacob 
Browne is to be Jobn Alden, and—ohb, fa- 
ther! couldn’t you be Miles Standish? 


| You'd be a splendid Miles Standish ?” 


‘‘And have you reject me?” says the 
captain. ‘‘I couldn’t stand that! 
worse than Miles Standish, ten 
over.” 


‘*T think it was John Alden that acted | 


badly!” says Mary. ‘I hate him! I 
don’t think I could ever have forgiven 
him!” 

‘‘Why so?” said her father. 

‘Oh, for making me pop the question. 
I should feel so bumiliated that I should 
forever after hate the man who made me 


Such a coward! 


ing her he loved her. 
been Priscilla!” 


‘‘How does the new minister get along ? | 


What’s his name ?” 

Mary has stooped to lay a new log on 
the fire. 
ment. ‘Then, with a little reserve in her 
tone, or something which makes the words 
come a little stiffly : 

‘**People like him. 
cotte.” 

People do like the new minister. The 
very shake of his hand warms them to the 
heart. Quarrels, enmities, jealousies, the 
small hatreds of little hearts, cannot live in 
such an atmosphere as he creates. 
church has prospered since he came. He 
is a man with stirring New England blood 
in his veins. The good old deacons, while 
shaking their heads at some of his advanced 
thoughts and methods for church work, are 


His name is—Endi- 


| yet glad to have this young, sinewy strength 


to pull them out of the slough of Despond 
in which they, like Christian, had almost 
stuck fast. 


Now a library is to be formed, and the | 
| ‘*Old Folks” is the means by which the 


money is to be raised. 


If the fall of snow is heavy there will be | 
splendid sleighing, and, as the affair has | 
been advertised in all the neighboring vil- | 


The 


lages, they may expect a crowd. 


| young will come tor the sleigh-ride; the 


old for the pleasure of seeing, the young. 


John Endicotte is unmarried, and all the | 


gossips have been trying to pick him outa 
wife. But he smiles on all and—turns 


| from all. 
Girl faces, sweet as flowers, gladden at | 


his smile; faces growing withered, with 


crows-feet gathering at the eyes, and care | 


wrinkles beginning to show on the fore- 
head, grow strangely young as he talks; 
boys and girls, young and old, gather 
around, all but one, with a face like a rose 
blossom. She is never near for more than 
a moment,though John Endicotte feels 
through every fibre of his frame when she 
enters the room, and has a consciousness 
of her presence wherever she is, even 
though he may not see her. 

That Sunday evening, when he preached 
his first sermon, her eyes looked up into 
his and his looked down into hers, and 
their souls niet, it seemed. It had never 
happened again. Something had come 
between. When she looked at him, her 
eyes looked, but her-soul was hidden. He 
had looked at her and watched the color 
rise in her face and ebb away to rush back 
again, and ebb and flow and ebb and flow, 
while she sat motionless, looking up at the 
ten commandments emblazoned on the 
wall, Even inthe very midst of his ser- 
mon, when he, like the born orator he was, 
was pouring out his very soul to this people, 
he was conscious of her eyes looking up to 
him, her face now lighting, now falling, 
with color, catching quick breaths at some 
passage, settling into rest at another. On- 
ly at such times did her heart and soul 
stand revealed, and he—he was the minis- 
ter of God speaking his word to this people 
with whole heart and soul; be could not 
divide himself from that to watch her then, 
only he had a supreme, happy conscious- 
ness that one heart received every word he 
said. However far away and distant she 
was at other times, she was always near 
him then. 

The night for the sociable came, and 


I'd act | 
times | 


Making a girl | 
| say she loved him, and then not even tell- 
I never could have | 


She doesnot answer for a mo- | 


The | 


Mary was there in her blue homespun, 
deep stiff linen cuffs, and white neckerchief. 
John Endicotte caught his breath at sight 
of her. A resolution formed itselt in his 
heart that moment which caused the blood 
to rush with a wild passionate thrill through 
his veins, then stand still with a shiver of 
fear and doubt, only to cause his lips to 
take a more determined line as he looked 
over to Priscilla. 

Mary trembled at that look, and half lost 
her self possession, then she bent her at- 
tention on Jacob Browne, who evidently 
imagined himselfa typical John Alden. A 
strange nervous desire to laugh almost 
shook her frame as she looked up at the 
red face and heavy frame of the ‘‘stripling, 
John Alden.” 

Not Captain Alden, but a lank, lean- 
favored and decidedly meek looking man, 
represented the staunch little Puritan cap- 
tain, Miles Standish. 

However, the poem went along without 
hitches, and everybody was interested and 


the scene in the cottage. As John Alden 
poured forth the praises of the captain who 
had no time to woo, and drew down the 


her face, and just as she utterred the words. 
‘*Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?” 
some power which seemed to be beyond 
her control lifted her eyes to the minister's 
| face. He was looking through her eyes 
and down into her beart. He 
gaze. Sbe could not withdraw it, while 
bis eyes said to her: 

‘‘T know you love me, now you have 
said it.” 

His name was John. 

Then suddenly the color flashed likea 
flame to the girl’s forehead and over ber 
throat and bosom. She faltered. 
eyes were upon her. Then her color left 
her white as snow. 
and bowed her head. She lifted it, bit her 
lips. A hot red place came in her cheeks. 
John Alden bad rushed wildly away, when 
—Boom! Boom! Boom! came resound- 
ing sullenly on the air, a sound they knew 
too well. Every man sprang to his feet. 
‘*‘A ship in distress!” cried a voice like 
thunder. ‘* Man the life-boat! Man the 
life-boat !” 

There were rapid robings and a rush 
from the church and down the village 
| street toward the shore. 

Oh, the sullen roar of the waters! Oh! 
'the blinding of the snow! Oh, the gun’s 
| booming signal of distress ! 
Mary, rushing down the street, found a 
heavy coat thrown around her. ‘Then she 
| bethought her of her accustomed open- 
throated dress. 
| Oh, the sullen roar of merciless waters! 
| Oh, the thought of human creatures in 
peril of life in the snowy blank and _black- 
| ness of waters beyond! And yet the girl’s 
| heart was hot within her as she dashed 
| through the snow; mad with joy for that 
look which had said: ‘*l love you”; yet 
_ wildly angry that he should have compelled 
her eyes to his just as she said those words. 








not inclined to be critical, until there came | 








the spinning-wheel stood, and Mary smiled 
dreamily as she listened to its hum. 

The girl in her blue dress clinging wet 
about her, kneels by his side. She has 
torn the white kerchief from her throat to 
wipe the water from his face. Her golden 
hair hangs straggling and wet and stringy 
over her shoulders. She bends over him 
and a bit of her hair touches his cheek. 
They see her lips move, they cannot hear 
her words. 

‘‘John!” she whispers. 

He opens his eyes, and looks up into 
her face. 

‘*Priscilla !” he breathes. 

Her father leads her away; he has read 
her secret in the white cheeks, which for- 
get to blush, though all in the room may 
read the beseeching of her eyes. 

He is safe. She lies down in her cham- 
ber with a deep prayer of thankfulness. 
She is too unstrung to sleep for many 
hours, and when at last she does, it is to 
start up with a wild, gasping cry, as she 
sees a wave-washed body tossed from bil- 


| low to billow. 


sharp, wounded replies of the maiden, | 
Mary telt a pair of dark eyes searching | ting 
| which has not been there before. 


In the morning all meet at the break- 
fast table, the minister looking well and 
hearty as ever, and with something vibra- 
ting in his voice and glancing in his eyes 
Mary, 
pale and rather proud-looking, with dark 


| lines under her eyes, but very lovely in her 
_cardinal morning dress, with plain linen | 


held her | 


collar and cuffs. 
The captain is bluff and gruff and 





| trying by his talk to hide his daughter's | 


silentness. 


| as well as women. 


| wreck. 


All | 


She trembled visibly | 


men are there also from the 
Rachel stalks about grimly, do- 
ing the honors of the table, while inward- 
ly she is troubled at Mary’s white face, 


Three 


and determines to dose her with catnip tea | 
| vate or public life, is exceedingly disagree- | 


and send her back to bed. 
One of the men tells the story of the 


| wreck, and Mary is thankful that thus she 
_is saved from having to talk to the minis- | 


| ister. 


| blood will leap to her face. 


Men have a real, rare delicacy, | ep 
| courtesy that it is necessary to dispense 


She can not and will not meet his | 


eye, for if she does she knows the tell-tale | 


Outwardly 


_ she is pale and calm and haughty. 


After breakfast she escapes to the kitch- 
en, and meekly takes the catnip tea rather 
than struggle with Rachel, whose grim 
sternness and firmness she knows of old; 


/and she is curiously willing to slip off to | 


bed. Not that she meant to sleep, but the 
minister will be gone when she goes down 


| stairs again. 


She wakes up in the middle of the after- 
noon from a refreshing sleep, to find Rachel 
by the bed with a delicious omelet and 


| toast and tea. 


Then she dresses and slips down into the 
little sitting-room; a similar room to the 
kitchen, only carpeted and with crimson 
curtains for the firelight to fall upon. She 
knows the men are all gone, for she hears 
her father out in the yard piling up wood 


| in the shed, and the house is perfectly still, 


| She felt the hot blood rush up to her fore- | 


| head with shame at the thought, even in 
the cold and the snow and the wind: 
‘“T will never forgive him! Never! 
| never !” 
And then her heart smote her for thought 
|of self at such atime, and she ran yet 
more swiftly toward the shore. The steps 
of a man were following, though she heard 
| them not in the snow. He wore no over- 
coat to save him from the cold. 

On shore men were already lighting bon- 
| fires to throw out light upon the water; 
_and lanterns, like stars, were moving bere 
and there. Matches were applied to the 
heaps of straw and drift-wood and tar and 
| sea-weed, and the flames sprang up to 
throw strange lights and shadows on the 
| falling snow, and sullen black waters which 

rose and broke in white foam. 

Now the life-boat launched. 
will man her? lIlow the wind 
How the snow blinds and deceives ! 
will venture life for life ? 

| A dozen stalwart men leap in. 
|minister is with them. He takes a band 
| at the oars, and pulls with the skill ac- 
| quired in college racing clubs and made 
| more practical on many a day off shore. 
| 


Who 
blows! 


Who 


is 


The 


What a weird scene it is! 


ing on the flames. Here are women 
wrapped in the first thing which came to 
hand. 


too large. 
the glare of the fires with their hands and 


| peer anxiously into the darkness, trying to 
follow the life-boat; trying to see the 
| struggling ship. Thinking of 


| Father who bounds the 
| They know the perils of those who go 
down to sea in ships. 


white darkness tells them the boat has 
reached the ship. Then silent suspense 


and deeper prayers, till the boat appears | 


again, toiling in rowing. 


| them into comfortable beds. 
Then the boat is pushed out again and 
| disappears in the whity darkness to return 


the sinking ship holds many souls, until— 
oh, joy! the last boat is nearing shore. 


and the snow blows more blindingly. The 
| waves break higher and higher. Will the 
life-boat live this time, or will she, with 
her hero-crew, be engulfed in yon mighty, 
rolling wave? Ah! It is on her! It 
breaks! She is lost! No! She rights! 
She is dashed on shore! 

Men rush into the waters with a rope 
tied from waist to waist and catch them 
from the return wave. 

They are saved! 
burrah! But what ? 
The minister? Oar snapped? 
like a tiger! 

A girl is rushing along the shore in the 
weird firelight, reaching out arms toward 
some object in the waters! It is going 
out! It is tossed back on the next high 
wave. God only knows how she saved it 
—with what superhuman energy she dashed 
at the waves and saved it from their grasp. 
God only knows how love’s instinct led her 
with love's sharp eyes to see to that one 
point at the one instant when it was possi- 
ble to save ! 

She drags him up from the seething wa- 
ters beyond their reach on the shore. She 
slips off the heavy overcoat she is wearing 
and wraps it about him. She places her 
hand on his heart, her face to his face. 

They find her there, and carry him to 
her father’s house, and lay him down on 
the warm hearthstone before the blazing 
wood fire in the room where yesternight 


Hurrah! hurrah! 
Man Missing ? 
Worked 





but for the quick stepping of Rachel across 
the kitchen floor. 

So she stands secure before the fire, with 
hands spread out to the blaze. 
is a picture in her close-fitting brown dress, 
only relieved at wrist and throat by white 
lace and the group of sweet-scented gerani- 


_um leaves she loves to wear; for back- 
ground the warm crimson of the draperies. 


The sun has dropped down beyond the 


| woods, and only the fire-flashes light the 


A dozen fires | 
throw up a lurid glare, and snow falls hiss- | 


One wears a man’s coat immensely | 
They shield their eyes from 


brothers, | 
| husbands, lovers, lost at sea, they send up | 
silent, agonizing prayers to the Eternal | and desperate. 
restless waves. | 


A faint ‘‘halloo!” frora the impenetrable | 


Ah, what wild cheers arise as she comes | 
to shore, and seven men, half dead with 
cold, are given up to the waiting hands | 
| which shall take them to warm firesides, | 
and mix for them hot drinks and turn | 


bye-and-bye with another half dead freight. | 
And so they continue many hours, for | 


Meanwhile the storm has grown wilder, | 





room. What acontrast and comfort this 
evening to the storm and terror of last 
night! Her face pales and she catches her 
breath. 

Suddenly two hands drop on her shoul- 
ders, and a masterful, happy face is bent 
above her. She is turned gently but firm- 
ly around, and in her surprise looks up in 
the minister’s face, and a teazing smile is 
there. 

‘*Priscilla!” Oh. how the name sounds 
from his lips! ‘*Priscilla, | am John Al- 
den. Now say your lines again as you did 
last night, and look in my face and mean 
them for me!” 

‘IT will not! and I hate you, John (be- 
fore she knows the word has slipped out) 
Endicotte! I'll never, never, never forgive 
you!” 

But the touch of those hands is thrilling 


her through and through, and she is not | 


quite master of herself. 
‘Why? You saved my life!” 
‘**You have humiliated me beyond for- 
giveness.” ° 
**But you will forgive ?” 
His hand is slipped under ber chin, and 


her face lifted up so he can read all its 


meaning. 

Ilaughtily she gathers up all her ener- 
gies to resist him; but she cannot slip from 
those detaining hands. Her face is pale 
Her lips part. 

**You do forgive?’ 
Some strange vibration in the voice— 


throat?—makes her glance up to a face | 


unnaturally calm. His grasp is wounding 
her. 

A quivering of her lips, a flood of ten- 
derness sweeping all her face, a yielding 
of the whole tense form, then—womanlike, 


‘*Yes—John!” 





AN OHIO WOMAN. 
It is safe to say that a woman who would 


her sex. John K. Fowler and his wife, 
both strong believers in spiritualism, have 
been living for years on an old boat on the 


banks of the Ohio river in the outskirts of 


Louisville. Two weeks ago Fowler be- 
came seriously ill. On Saturday morning 
he kneeled down and prayed that his life 
might be spared. While on his knees he 
was completely prostrated by a paralytic 
stroke. On Sunday, he called his wife to 
him and said he felt that he was about to 
leave this earth, perhaps for a short time, 
and may be forever. He was inclined to 
believe, however, that it would simply be 
a trance, and he made his wife promise 
that in case he seemed to die she would 
keep his body for three days before making 
the fact known. At the end of that time, 
if he did not recover consciousness, he 
would certainly be dead. At 10 o'clock 
on Monday night he kissed her and fell 
back upon the bed a corpse. Mrs. Fowler 
notified no one and did not seem alarmed. 


She lay down by his side and slept until | 


morning. Every day for three days she 
went about her household duties, and each 
night for three nights she slept in the same 
bed with the body. At the end of the al- 
lotted time she notified the coroner and 
the old man was buried. 





SUPERSTITIONS OF SNEEZING. 


Most people sneeze in the course of 
their lifetime, and even in this country 
there are many communities among whom 
by-standers, upon such an occasion, will 
exclaim ‘‘God bless you!” This is de- 
signed to avert the evilomen. The super- 
stition was brought here from England 


and from most of the northern nations of 
Europe. ° 

Many of our readers will recall what 
Longfellow wrote of the custom in Swe- 
den, ‘*You sneeze, and the peasants cry, 
‘God bless you!’” 

A writer at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, remarking upon the customs of Italy, 
says that when you sneeze, ‘‘even in the 
theatres, men rise and wish you ‘Felicita!’ 
The purport of this is the same as the 
hearty Swedish and English *‘God bless 

ou!” 

The origin of this custom in the differ- 
ent countries of Europe was the same, 
just as its meaning is the same. It has 
been traced to those visitations of fearful 
peitilence known as the Black Death. 
One will read of it in England in the time 
of Edward III. In 1350 this plague swept 
over Sweden and Denmark. Its ravages 
in those countries were so great that the 
disease gained the name of the Tiger 
Death. 

The earliest symptom of an attack by 
so dread a pest was a sneeze. ‘Thereupon 
the pitying by-standers, with sorrowing 
glance, would turn to the newly marked 


victim, and exclaim, ‘‘May God be with | 


: eb) 


you! 
If this account of the custom be correct, 








it will be seen in what good reason the | 
usage originated, and with what want of | 


all reason it 
cold. 
custom which does harm to nobody, and 


we have have not so maby acts of formal 


with any of them. 





FAULT FINDING---SCOLDING. 
A querulous disposition, either in pri- 


able. But it is necessary to discriminate 
between mere petulant scolding, and the 
fair criticism which is indispensable to pro- 
gress. Scolding in the strict sense of cap- 
tious fault-finding is contemptible, and 


| argues a surly disposition, a disordered 
But the conduct | 


stomach, or a bad heart. 


is continued in times when a | 
| sneeze, at the worst, indicates but a trifling | 
Nevertheless, it is a pleasant little | 


| Is he comin’ over sure? 


somet, on somethin’ cheeriner. She for- 
got to ax me what that sumthin’ wus, so | 
trotted off by another road, sayin’: Faith, 
Nelly, I’m goin’ back to Ould Ireland, 
Indade, says she, flirtin’the disbrag. Ap) 
it’s a pity you come over. Yis, sez [. 
Jane said that same in her last letter. 

An’ who's Jane? axt Nelly, gettin’ req 
loike the crabs on the table besoid her. 
She thinks a power o’ me, sez I, unheedin’, 
Shure an’ that’s quare. Is she young—as 
me? Yis. And better lookin’? Paple 
moight think so. An’ is she waitin’ fur ye? 
Yis. She'll be changin’ names sure, | 
reckon? Yis. Wat's her name now: 
Jane—Murky! cried I with delight. Thin 
she’s your sister? sez Nelly, cross as he; 
mistress. Well it ain’t much matter, seein’ 
ez how I've got a boy watchin’ fur me over 
in Ballycoran. Wat’s his name? axt J, 
turnin’ hot an’ cold all at wuntst. LDarney 
Flynn, sez she. About me size? Yis. 
An’ duz he luv ye? Next to the Virgin. 
No. Why not, 
bedad ? Och, Pat, he’s married alriddy ! 
The spalspeen! says I. Don’t give him 
hard names sex she. Barney Flynn's me 
step-brother ! 

Then she laft that purty laught o’ hern 
an’ I went up close. Nelly, sez 1. Wat, 
Pat? Cud ye luv a boy loike me? Troth 
an’ I wouldn’t thry. Why not, darlint 
Faith, I wuz niver axt to. Thin I'll ax y 
now. Don’t do it, sez she. I’m that 
o’ work I couldn’t reploy for a month, and 
the dishes flew’d ivry wich way ez she said 
it. But I sat down on the stip. I kin 
wait, sez I. ‘The mistress will come an’ 
foind yez here. I'll be plazed to mate her 
I'll tell her ye’re a robber. Begorra, that’s 


just what I am, for I’m afther Neliy Mce- 


Cusker'’s heart! Ye'll be arrested. I hay 


| bin alriddy and yer blu eyes did it! sez I. 


Cum, Nelly, lock me up in yer warm hear: 
foriver. Och, it’s boulted an’ I’ve lost the 
key. Thin [ll cloimb in at the winder. 
She hung ber curly hed fur a minit, and 


| whin she lookt up I axt her to be my woife. 


| wull, just 


Ili guv ye foive secinds, sez I. Ef ye 
fotch me the big pewter spoon 


| ye’ve bin wipin’; ef you won't, thin put it 


which earns that reproach for a public man | 
| springs generally from the truest public 


spirit. It implies a certain heroism and 


independence, because it is always very | 


much easier to swim with the current than 
stem it, and to join in the general chorus 
rather than sing alone. 

Happily to a man who is in earnest the 


course from those whom it disturbs is often 
very comical. It gives that course spice 
and refreshment. If his object be to ven- 


| tilate the close and fetid houses of the poor, | 


and to promote the general welfare of ban- 
ishing typhus, to hear his efforts reviled as 
an endeavor to invade sacred privacy and 
to introduce new-fangled notions of health 


back in the drawer! She peeped at me 
over the topav it. Dye mane what ye say, 
Pat? Yis, darlint, sez I. Thin here's the 
spoon.—Leeds Mercury. 





If every member of the Knights of La- 
bor would only pass a resolution to boycott 
strong drink so far as he is concerned for 


‘ : © | five years, and would pledge his word to 
incessant vituperation which attends his | 


study the labor question from its different 
stand points we would then have an invin- 
cible host arrayed on the side of justice.- 

T. V. Powderly. 





Give us ‘‘life,” by all means, O fiction- 
ists of the year 1887. Do not exaggerate 


| the bad or make the good seem impossible, 


in place of the time-honored traditions of | 


disease is so ludicrous as to be amusing. 
The amusement is still greater if the fetid 


air that he would purify is some form of 


| equally time-hallowed wrong in public af- 


Again she | 
struck 


Then to be 
innovator because he would ex- 
change facility for inconvenience, and ease 


fairs. 


| for difliculty, and good sense for elaborate 


sophistry, is a comedy of which he cannot 
but enjoy the humor. If a man has any 
sense ot fun whatever, to be posted as a 


'common scold, because he raises his voice 


in favor of scraping the revered barna- 
cles from the bottom of the ship of state, 
is @ jest which is delightful. But 
scolding, such persistent, uncompromis- 


branded as a moon- | 
| through the 


| nally grandma said: 


and let us associate occasionally, sinful as 
we are, with some of the lovely women 
who give to this mortal life most of its 
grace and charm.—Charles Dudley Warne: 
in Harper's Magazine for January. 





Little Flossie had kept up a chatter all 
meal, and grandma could 
hardly squeeze in a word point first. Fi- 
‘Flossie, you talk 
too much. You don’t hear grandma jab- 
bering every minute.” ‘‘No, gran'ma, 
but you know you've lived a good deal 


| longer’n I have, and had time to get most 


such | 


ing exposure and denunciation of wrong- | 
| doing, keeps the world moving forward. 


Everything is for the best in this best of 
all possible worlds, if we take care that it 
shall be so. The condition of that ade- 
quate care is vigorous scholding or unspar- 
ing censure of the things that would set 
awry the best of all possible worlds. — Geo. 
Wm. Curtis, in Harper's for February. 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMSB A MAR- 
TYR TO HIS COUNTRY. 


The death of Charles Francis Adams, 


| occurring at about the same time as that 


| years. 


| with 


of ex-President Arthur, was comparative- 
ly unnoticed by the press. 


allusions to a certain deterioration ot the 


Interlarded | 
| with most of the obituary notices, were 


of the talk out o’ you.”"—Chicago News. 





Wuat Senps Prices Up. Irate custo- 
mer—‘‘So the reason you raised the pric 
last week was because the coal-heavers 
struck in New York ?” 

Omaha Dealer—‘*That’s it.” 

‘*Well, what did you raise it again ¢ is 
week for?” 

‘*The switchmen of Chicago are again 
becoming restless.” 

*Oh! I thought maybe it was on ac- 
count of the measles in San Francisco.”— 
Omaha World, 


Tuat Bic Fr._iter.—A_ middle-aged 
man, whose business keeps him away from 
home on all days except Sunday, had oc- 
casion to chastise his eldest son one Sab- 
bath about three weeks ago. As soon as 


| the shingle seance was over the child ran 


intellect which was noticeable in his later | 


The reasons of Mr. 


markable eulogy of him in Every Other 
Saturday of July 19, 1884. 
‘*When the war broke out,” says his eu- 


Adam's un- | 
| happy decay are set forth in a very re- 


crying into the house. 

‘‘Why, Johnnie, what is the matter?” 
asked the mother, in alarm. 

‘*That big feller's been licking me,” 


| whimpered the boy. 


logist, ‘‘there was, among the leading men | 


in England, something like a general out- 


burst of triumph that the grand experi- | 


|ment of popular liberty here had failed, | 


and that this great Republic had already | 


been broken in pieces. At this momen- 


did the words sound half strangled in the | tous juncture, Mr. Adams was sent there | 


as our Minister, and found himself as if in | 


a hostile country. 
ill-disguised enmity. 
acts of discourtesy hardly consistent with 


Officially he was treated | 
Socially, by | 


the high breeding of the gentlemen and | 


ladies who inflicted them, he was made to 
| feel the contempt and hatred in which his 
| country and he as its representative were 


| held. 


ld. He could not attend public wor- 
ship in the company of those whose reli- 


| gious views accorded with his own, except 


keep her husband's death a secret for three | to hear his country vilified and misrepre- 


| days is an exception to the general run of 


sented in its life-and death struggle. 
‘*But through it all he bore himself with 


| wonderful self-control, never allowing any 
| personal feeling to interfere with his equa- 





nimity in the discharge of his public du- 
ties. With extraordinary intelligence and 
a complete mastery of his subject, he 
pressed his views on an unwilling and hos- 
tile ministry, carrying one point after an- 
other in his controversy with the ablest 
statesmen. But the strain had been too 
severe and too long continued. He came 
home with impaired faculties of body and 
mind. At an age in which his father and 


grandfather were in the full maturity ot | 


manly vigor, the delicate organs by which 
the mind acts began to lose their tone, and 
gradually weakness and oblivion crept over 
one of the strongest and most thoroughly 
furnished intellects in the land.” 





HOW PAT WENT A COURTING. 


She’s consinted at last! 
I'd thoucht a dale ov Nelly McCusker, on- 
ly I had nothin’ ov an Irish boy’s bouldness 
to up and tell her that same. But yister- 
day sez I to myself—Pat Murky, now's yer 
tome or niver. Nelly was in the pantry 
washin dishes an’ sumthin shouted: Ax 
her! She's too busy to look at yer, ony 
way. Sol starts on wid—Troth Nelly, it’s 
a bad loife for a boy to be livin’ alone. 
Yis, sez she, with nary a twinkle, Mike 
Ryan, that’s just bin sent to prison, is in a 
bad way indade. Och, sez I, there's mony 
a boy that’s lonely livin’ rite wid his friends 
an’ naybors. Sure an’ I’m lonesome me- 
silf. How can I b’lave that, sez she, whin 
ye’ve” got a fiddul? Fidduls, sez I, are 
cheerin’, but I’ve got me two eyes on 


For two years | 


‘Hemorrhages. 





| 
| 





‘What fellow do you mean, Johnnie?” 
‘‘Why, that feller what stays here every 
Sunday,” replied the urchin, with a gulp. 


[POND'S EXTRACT 


PAIN DESTROYER 


Bleeding from the 
Lungs, Stomach, 
Nose, or from any cause is speedily con- 
trolled and stopped. . 


Sores, Ulcers, Wounds, 
Sprains and Bruises. 


It is cooling, cleansing and Healing. 
It is most efficacious for this dis- 


Catarrh. ease, Cold in the Head, &e. 


Our “Catarrh Cure,” js specially 
prepared to meet serious cases. Our Na= 
sal Syringe is simple and inexpensive. 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia. 


No other preparation ‘has cured m: 

cases of these distressing complaints than 

the Extract, Our Plaster jis inyalu- 

able in these diseases, Lumbago, Pains in 
ack or Side, &e, ty 


htheria & Sore Throat, 


Use the Extract promptly. Delay is dan- 
gerous. ] 
Piles Blind, Bleeding or Itching. It 
9 ‘s the greatest known remedy ; rapidly 
curing when other medicines have failed. 
Our Ointment is of great service where 
the removal of clothing is inconvenient. 


For Broken Breast and 
Sore Nipples. Mothers wAo 


























ra 


Dip 


have once 
used The Extrac¢ will never be without 
it. Our Ointment is the best emollient 
that can be applied. 


Female Complaints. 


Jemale diseases the Extract can be used, 
as is well known, with the greatest beneltit. 
Full directions accompany each bottle. 


CAUTION. 
Pond S Extract Has been imitated. 


The genuine has 
the words ** Pond’s Extract’ blown in 
the glass, and our picture trade-mark on 
surrounding buff wrapper. None other is 
senuine, Always insist on having Pond’s 
auxtract. Take no other preparation. Jé 
ts never solid in bulk, or by measure. 

Sold everywhere, Prices, 50c, $1, $1.75+ 

Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON, 


$18.00 | $18.00 | $18.00 
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A WINTER SYMPHONY. 


I. 


To fly o’er the beautiful snowin a cutter 
With a girl by one’s side on a bright moonlight 


night, 
A girl whose light touch puts one’s heart in a flut- 


ter, 
Fills the heart with a bliss that the lips cannot 


utter— 
Ah! this is indeed a surpassing delight. 


Il. 


To drive with one arm while the other’s surround- 
ing : 
The waist of the maiden who sits by your side, 
And the horses with nostrils distended are bound- 
ing 
Along and the be'ls are most tunefally sounding— 
In this who would not take a pleasure and pride? 


Ill. 


The pressure of hands and the words softly spoken 
rhe meeting of glances, the vow-sealing kiss— 
The kiss that since Nature began’s been the token 
That vows have been made which are ne’er to be 

broken, 
There is naught that life holds so entrancing as 
this. 
ag 
How blissful the night, but how awful the mor- 
row! 

Why always on pleasure thus swiftly comes ill— 
Why ever on joy must eo closely tread sorrow?) 
We've got to go scouring the city to borrow 

The money to settie the livery man’s bill! 
. —Courier. 





Written for the NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
THE FARMER. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Blow on, ye winter winds! 

The house is tight a1 d warm — 

lhe fire burns brightly on the hearth, 
Defying cold and storm— 

rhe snow drifts down the hill’, 

rhe world without is white, 

And early, at our win ow panes, 
Looks in the wintry night. 


Out in the well filled barn, 

ihe fragrant clover hay 

Piles ¢ ib and manger with the breath 
Of many a summer’s day. 

rhe cattle toss their heads 

Seeking their generous fare, 

And in the stalls the horses wait, 
With eager neighs, their share. 


The farmer earns his bread— 

He works, and hopes, and waits, 
No cheated creditors he owes 
Come clamoring at his gates! 

lhe sun, and rain, and dew, 

Are all, his stock in trade, 

And when he reaps his harvests in 
He knows his debts are paid. 


He breathes an air that’s pure, 

Drinks in the sunshine rare— 

And knows, that though perhaps he has 
Some ‘‘hayseed in his hair’ — 

That city dudes who sneer at him, 

And scorn his horny hands, 

Will eat, and pay a price for it, 

The fruitage of his lands! 


Ashamed of toil is he? 

No; since the world begun 

There is no nobler trade than his! 
No nobler ’neath the sun! 

He makes the desert smile, 
Reclaiming the hills from stor es— 
He comes, and goes at no man’s call, 
This time no master owns! 





Written for the NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
STRAY THOUGHTS. 

It is always safe and wise to have faith in 
God when we have done our whole duty, when 
we are violating none of his laws, physical, 
mental or moral. 
sumptuous, not to exercise faith. It is a sin to 
disobey any of God’s laws, physical, mental or 
spiritual. Nature—another name for the far- 
extending photograph of the great Creator—is 
our mistress, our guide, our mother, ever woo- 


ship. To become wise is to adopt her as our 
teacher, to descend into her profound caverns, 
investigating her mysteries, scanning her won- 
ders, and appropriating her treasures. He is 
defenceless, though secured in a “bomb-proof 
fortification,” though incased by a triple armor, 
who unjustly, meanly robs an opponent of his 
weapons of defence, relying upon trickery, upon 
chicanery in his contests, rather than upon 
manliness and courage, the consciousness of a 
natural superiority, the strength of integrity. 

A good, industrious, obedient, trustworthy 
boy, who is kind to his mother, temperate in all 
of his habits, will be in great demand in the 
future, as he enters upon more active life. It is 
unquestionably true that there are many per- 
sons so metamorphosed that they seldom, if 
ever, know real hunger, in part from over-feed- 
ing, keeping the system more satisfied, and 
partly from the fact that there is nothing natu- 
ral connected} with the digestive apparatus, 
nothing to accurately indicate the true needs of 
the wasted body. The same result is produced 
by the use of intoxicants and tobacco, giving a 
resemblance of truth to the claim that these can 
subsist on less than the usual amount of food. 
This is explainable on the principle that the 
taste and the nerves connected with digestion, 
etc., are so paralyzed that they are unable to 
perform their duties, cannot correctly indicate 
the true wants, cannot produce a natural appe- 
tite, cannot produce real hunger. Of course, 
such will not take the usual amount of food, 
not the amount actually needed to properly 
sustain the body. Hence, this class are not 
vigorous and enduring, not as much so as the 
abstainers. This claim is by no means favor- 
able to either form of dissipation, the appetite 
being in an unnatural state. 

Dr. J. H. HANAFORD. 





TEMPERENCE. 

We must end this liquor evil or it will end 
us.—London Times. 

In Arkansas, thirty counties have declared 
for prohibition. 

Nine of the eleven counties in Kentucky 
which this year voted on local option have 
given majorities against the saloon. 

I cannot consent as your queen to take reve- 
nue from that which destroys the souls and 
bodies of my subjects.—Queen of Madagascar. 


I have four good reasons for being a total 
abstainer: My head is clear, my health is bet- 
ter, my heart is lighter, and my purse is 
heavier.—Dr. Guthrie. 

When public opinion shall place those who 
furnish the means of this destructive vice on a 
level with thieves and counterfeiters, then, and 
not till then, may we expect to see our land 
purged from this abomination.—Judge David 
Daggett. 

All good men and women are inteserted in 
the suppression of intemperance, for there is 
no difference of opinion as to the fact that the 
sale and use of intoxicating liquors results in 
poverty, vice and crime.—Gov. Ames of Massa- 
chusetts. 

A Chicago paper advises business men not to 
drink liquor during business hours. This is 
excellent advice and only needs to be supple- 
mented with the caution not to drink either be- 
fore or after business hours. Sucharule would 
make even a Chicago man tolerably temperate. 
Springfield Union. 


The horrors to which drink expose women 
are worse than those of slavery. The suffer- 
ings of the wives and daughters of drinking 
men are much more acute and constant, than 
most men are proably capable of experiencing. 
We all know this, yet we go on caimly in the 


To have it while disregard- | 
ing those laws, the physical, even, is to be pre- | 


old way, as if we either thought women ought 
to be thus abused, or believed that, though the 
matter was pitiful, no help could be found for 
it.—George Frederic Parsons in Atlantic. 


A lady worker called at the meat market in 
her village, and, with much misgiving, asked 
the proprietor for a dollar toward paying a 
temperance lecturer of note who was soon to 
speak forthe W.C.T. U. His reply was as 
follows: ‘‘There’s your dollar. I’ve sold more 
meat in one day since this town went to license 
than I used to in a week when we had saloons.” 
The man didn’t realize it, but he had made a 
most convincing speech to a most appreciative 
audience.—Christian Union. 


“The Brooklyn Health Commissioners,” says 
a New York paper, “suspecting some of the 
dairymen who supply the city with milk of using 
brewery hops as food in their dairies, lately em- 
ployed a detective for some weeks to work up 
the cases. All these dairymen will be prose- 
cuted.” The above suggests some questions to 
the mind of a NEw ENGLAND FARMER corre- 
spondent. Is it any worse to feed brewery 
slops to cows than to men, women and chil- 
dren? If milk from cows fed on brewery 
slops is ‘‘utterly unfit for human food” while 
it is abundant and of fine appearance, how 
about the milk of human mothers produced by 
drinking lager. If it is a good and lawful 
thing to prohibit dairymen feeding brewery 
Slops to their cows, is it not an equally good 
and lawful thing to prohibit saloon keepers 
from selling “brewery slops” to human beings 
to drink. 





EDUCATION. 

To the teacher, is given, more than to any one 
else, the power and opportunity to correct mis- 
pronounced words and give new words their 
correct pronunciation to children whose parents 
take no trouble or care in this direction. It 
behooves the teacher, then, to stand firm on 
| this plank in the platform of his work, and to 
be alert and industrious to fix the sounds cor- 
rectly and firmly.—Journal of Education. 


At a meeting held in the Institute of Technol- 
ogy at Boston, recently, to discuss the subject 
of “Industrial Education in our Common 
Schools,” Mr. John W. Dickinson, secretary of 
the State Board of Education, objected to man- 
ual education in the public schools. The object 
of public school lite 1s not to teach special pro- 
fessions, nor occupations, nor trades, nor those 


but to develop the child and bring him to his 
special work with trained facilities and an 
honest purpose. The public common schools of 
the country must not be confused and burdened 
unnecessarily with the work of the home, or of 
society, or of the church. These schools will 


is not desirable for all to know, or to produce 
that cultivation which is not necessary for all to 
acquire. 

We do not agree with some excellent gentle- 
| men of our own age who declare that the 








| to-day for any purpose. 





exercises which produce mere manual dexterity, 


fail of accomplishing their purpose, and will | 
have their hold on public confidence weakened, | 
if they attempt to teach that knowledge which | 


country district school of a generation ago was | 
better than the graded village or city school of | 
It may be that | 


| country life a generation ago was a better | 
| school of manhood and womanhood than a | 


| good deal of the life in our present crowded 


Y00- | hives of population. But this only for certain | 
ing us to her embrace, ber loving companion- | 


{ 


types of youth. That life was a tremendous 
| stimulant for the class of ambitious minds and 

dogged wills, more numerous in New England 
| than elsewhere. These young people trampled 
down all obstacles, and achieved a great suc- 
cess. Buatit was astruggle in which only one 
class of ‘‘the fittest’”’ survived, while the rugged 
| path to success was strewn with the wrecks 
that fell by the way. 
sion for the weak or the average boy. Natural- 
| ly enough, the eminent survivor praises the 
| rough school, and perhaps imagines it was as 
| good for everybody as for himself. If he will 
go back and take time to look over the grave- 
yard fence and learn what has become of the 
boys and girls that started with him, he may 
realize what an awful waste of life, health and 
character was involved in the old time discipline. 
The reason so many survived was not the wis- 
dom of the schooling, but the superiority of the 
stock, and the marvellous opportunities of the 
new country, then just opening to the enter- 
prising youth of New England.—A. D. Mayo, 
in Bay State Monthly. 


In the old fashioned primary school, with its 
eaders and spellers,"and rules and “rulers,” 





five conscious steps on the part of the pupi: 
First, the apprehension by the pupil that the 
teacher wills that given facts be learned. Sec- 
ond, the will to obey the teacher, complicated 
with more or less of fear or hope of favor. 
Third, the determination to apply the mind to 
the given subject. Fourth, the apprehension of 
the lesson. Fifth, the effort to retain it. Ac- 
cording to the Kindergarten method, on the 
contrary, the first lessons involve a single con- 
scious step—the apprehension of an attractive 
object presented by the teacher in interesting 
relations. The child is conscious neither of the 
teacher’s will nor of ‘his own will, nor of his 
determination to apprehend the lesson, nor of 
his effort to retain it. Instead of apprehend- 
ing truth by conscious effort of his own will in 
obedience to the will of another, the pupil is 
rather apprehended by the truth.—President 
Hyde, Bowdoin College. 














CORSETS. 

The corset is a paradox. It comes to stay, 
and at the same time goes to waist. 

Why is it that only “distinguished” citizers 
die in small towns? Hasn’t a poor man any 
rights outside of large cities ?>—Philadelphia 
Call. 

A good colored clergyman} in a Southern 
town prayed the other day that the indelicate 
might be made delicate; the intemperate, tem- 
perate ; and industrious, dustrious. 

City Belle—Pointing to a wild plant by the 
wayside) “‘What’s that?” 

Country Cousin—‘‘That’s milk weed.” 

City Belle—“‘Oh, yes, what you feed the 
cows on, I suppose ?” 

“What is Jigsen in mawning for, do you 
know ?” 

“It’s eithaw faw his bwothaw aw dis dawg. 
One of ’em died lawst week, but I weally faw- 
get which it was.”—Town Topics. 


Father (reading)—‘ ‘Mordecai rent his 
clothes unt put on sackcloth mit ashes, unt 
vent out into der mist of ter city unt cry mita 
loud unt a bitter cry.’ Now, Aaron, my son, 
vy did he cry ?” 

Aaron—‘“I s’pose he cried because he could 
only rent his clothes; he vanted to sell them.— 
Judge. 

A theological student, whose post office ad- 
dress is not very far from Princeton, was asked 
to preach not long ago for a colored congrega- 
tion. After the sermon he asked one of the 





deacons of the church to close the service with 


the process of learning the first lessons involved ' 


| 











There was little compas- | 





prayer. This he did with great unction, among 
other things asking that the young preacher 
might “‘be annointed with the ile (oil) of Pat- 
mos.” 

Standing before a clergyman who was about 
to marry him, a rustic was asked: ‘“‘Wilt thou 
have this woman?” etc. The man started in 
surprise and replied: “Ay, surely! Whoy, I 
kummed a puppus.” 

“Bessie, I hear your sister is sick. What 
ails her?” ‘I don’t know, ma’am. Maybe its 
the diploma.” “The what, child?” ‘The di- 
ploma. I heard mother say she took it at) 
school.” —Philadelphia Cail. 

The sensible editor of an exchange says: 
The longer we run a newspaper and write about 
people and events, the more we realize how ut- 
terly impossible it is to scratch every man on 
the spot where it itches the most. 








“Yes, Mr. Oldboy,” she simpered, “I have 
seen 27 springs. Would you think it?” “Well, | 
yes, ma’am, I don’t know but what I would,” 
Mr. Oldboy said, ‘and I gness some of them | 
springs must have been very backward.”’—Har- | 
per’s Bazar. | 

“The boys have an appropriate {name for the | 
pastry cook at our boarding house,” remarked | 
the Snake Editor. “What is it?” asked the | 
Horse Editor. “She’sadarky from Virginia, | 
and they call her the old dough minion.”— 
Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Brother Ezekiel: «Hello, Brudder Thomas! | 
Hain’t seed yo’ fo’ so long, since you’s been | 
spliced ter that Johnsing giyl. Where yo’ been | 
keepin’ yo’self?” Brother Thomas—‘Hain’t 
been keepin’ myself, ’tal, Brother ’Zekiel;%I’s | 
been libbin’ wid my fadder-in-law.” 


A Georgia paper publishes as truth the story 
of a Marion county farmer who became satis- | 
fied that he had atapeworm. So he carefully 
baited a little fish-hook, tied a short line to it, 
swallowed the hook, and tied the line [to his | 
buttonhole. Then he waited for a bite. 
and by he thought he had one and yanked the 
line; the hook caught in his throat and had to | 
be dug out. He didn’t catch the worm. 


As Mr. Fisher was addressing the Supreme 
Court on the subject of the rents received in | 
Rutland, a nail in the bench tore the back of | 
his gown. He complained that that was the | 
third gown which had been so torn, besides 
several pairs of trousers. ‘‘They are {rents in | 
arrears,” said his honor the judge. ‘Yes,’’ re- 
plied Mr. Fisher, amid shouts of laughter, “and | 
a distress to me.” 

Two ladies had an amusing experience in | 
making a formal call at a house in Boston the 
other day. The maid asked them to wait until 
she ascertained whether the persons inquired 
for were in. Presently she tripped down stairs 
and announced that ‘the ladies were not at 
home.” One of the callers finding that she had 
forgotten her cards, said to her friend, “Let me 
write my name on your card.” “Oh, it isn’t at 
ali necessary, Miss ,’ put in the maid 
cheerfully, “I told them who it was.” 


By | 





THE THINKING CAP. 


Contributions and solutions to this department | 
are solicited from ail the readers of this paper. All 
solutions must be sent in by postal card, having | 
at the top, name, address and nom de plume (if | 
any) of the writer. They should be forwarded 
within three days of receipt of paper (Sundays not | 
included), and addressed Dlainty to Puzzle Editor, 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, Boston, Mass. 


Solutions to Last Week’s Puzzles. 
lll. Blue-bell. 


112. No outlaw seeks your castle gate, 
From chasing the king’s deer, 
Though even an outlaw’s wretched state 
Might claim compassion here. 

113. <A shoe. 


114° 


, E 
STEM 
‘Princes and lords are 
kings, 
‘An honest man’s the noblest work of 
God.’”’ 


New Puzzles--No, 23. 
NO. 116. CHARADE. 
My jirst is new, and is not old, | 


T 
I 


. 


115. but the breath*of 


My two a nation, proud and bold, 

My third is a protession of our day; 

My whole a medium to convey 

Knowledge and truth throughout the land, | 
With present honors, long may it stand. 


Lowell Vt. MAUD H. WEED. | 
NO. 117. HIDDEN RIVERS. 


1. John was debarred from entering. 

Anne vaunted of her victory. 3. Mary began 

gesturing. 4. The robins willsoon go south. 
A parallel case was found. 

Pelham, Mass. 

NO. 118. DIAMOND. 


1. A letter. 2. A part of anything. 
pedestal of a pillar. 4. A wrong step. 
ignation. 6. To perceive. 7. A letter. 

Portland, Me. 

NO. 119. 

1. More nasty. 
mole. 4. Scare Erin. 

Northampton, Mass., 

NO. 120. DIAMOND. 


1. A letter. 2. To drudge. 3. Wraps, as a 
sail. 4. Birds, that can talk. 5. Celebrity. 
6. A pen for swine. 7. A letter. 

Bennington, Vt. 

NO. 121. NUMERICAL. 

My 7, 5, 9, 10, is a factory of coin. 

My 1, 8, 2, 3, is a kind of fruit. 

My 6, 4, 2, 3, 7, is a summons to arms. 

My whole is the supreme council in Sweden. 

Rochester, N. Y. Harry Lewis. 


(cz Answers next week. Solvers {in three 
weeks. 


9 
Ze 


5. 
Fanny P. 


3. The 
5. Des- 


Missy. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
2 3. Part 


ae 


A glue coat. 


PoLiy. 


JONES. 


Solvers to No. 20, 


Puzzles to No. 20 were correctly solved by 
Peg, L. W. Bradley, Jones, Mabel Parker, 
Shawmut, Persis, Kismet, Harry Putnam, 
Mary Carver, John Sanders, and Cuffy. 


Palaver. 

Violet’s Literary Enigma is welcome. It 
will be published in the near future ..... We 
welcome Persis and Kismet, and hope they will 
call often. .....Polly’s transpositions are 
good. These are thesame as anagrams, only 
anagrams have a direct bearing on the answer; 
That is, a clew to the solution may be found in 
the words composing the puzzle. A transposi- 
tion may, or may not, have this bearing. 


PENNYROYAL PILLS 


‘ 
“CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH.” 
The Original and Only Genuine. 
Som and ony: Reliable. os werthinss saiiatinen. 

spensable to ak your Druggist for 
“Chichester’s FARIS and take a6 other, or alot do. 
— a pa Ly eee sae ojuee mall, 
ester Chemical Co. 
BF Ti'usaison Square, Philada., Pa. 
Bold b Dru ta where. Ask for “Chiches- 
ter’s Eng rr Penapverel Pilla. Take no nen. 
Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Wholesale Agents, Boston, Mass. 
aliveenergetic man 


E WANT YOU! or woman needing 


profitable employment to represent us in every 
county. Salary $75 per month and expenses, or a 
commission on sales if preferred. Goods stapk. 
Every one buys. Outfit and particulars Free, 
STAND. SILVERWARE CO., BOSTON, MASS, 


WANTED Agents, , etther sex). One agt. made 
$100 in 5 days. Address 
U. Cc. BR. Cco., South Bend, Ind. 

















| the best medic 1 men. 


| Parish, La., writes: 


| much good 


| can be procured, with prices of each. 
| free on receipt of 10 cents, and the 10 cents may be de- 
ducted from the first order sent us. 


| should have this work. 


Yours for Health 


PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE 


COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 





For ALL of those Painful | 


/ Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses so common 
among our Wives, Mothers, 

and Daughters. 
(PLEASANT TO THE 
TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 
IMMEDIATE AND LAST- 
@» INGIN ITS EFFECT, 
> P a) Wi Y, = IN LiQuip, PILL oR 
kK , é LOZENGE Form, (6 
. : ics FOR $5.) Erruer 
Ay? 2 C/A OF THE LATTER 
ee ,  LELILAA27LCL. SENT BY MAIL SE- 
CURE FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 
Mrs, PINKHAM’s “GUIDE TO HEALTH” AND CONFIDEN- 


| TIAL CIRCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 


AND STAMP TO LYNN, MASS, Mention this Paper. 





Ladies’ Wea Inesses ° 


Mr. T. Hf. Gafford of Church Hill, Md., is so 
thankful for the re toration of his wi e to complete 
health, that he is willing to certify to the fact and 
manner of hercure. Yo Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham: 
This is to« ertify to the grand efiects of your Vege- 
table Compound. My wife was suffering froma 
terr ble disease which seemed to baffle the skil; of 
She was in a poor languid, 
depressed, nervous condition. We finally con- 
cluded to try your Vegetable Compound and to our 
great surprise the half of on- bottle had not been 


taken befor there seemed to be a thorough change | 


in her whole condition, and now to-day she is in 
good health and entirely relieved from all former 
depressed feelings. 7 
PHYSICAL SALVATION. 
**‘Blessed Art Thou above all Others.” 


Some of the expressions of gratitude for the | 
physical regeneration wrought by Mrs. Lydia E. | 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound read like the reé | 
| joicings of converts after a religious revival. 


It 


brings Salration tothe body. A lady in Frank'in 


I never had anything in my life that did me as 
I was hardly able to walk about with- 
difficulty. I could not step upon anything 
When I think how much good that 
I feel a: if I could fall on my 
Blessed art thou above 


out 
without pain. 
one bottle did me, 

knees to you and say: 


that woman ever had.” 
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R 1887 
Now ready, contains 2 Colored Plates, hundreds of II 


lustrations, and nearly 200 pages—32 pertaining to Gar- 
dening and Flower Culture, and over 150 containing an 


| Illustrated List of nearly all the FLOWERS and VEGE- 


TABLES grown, with directions how to grow them 


where the best SEEDS, PLANTS, and BULBS 
This book mailed 


Every one inter- 


ested in a garden, or who desires good, fresh seeds, 
We refer to the millions wha 


have used our seeds. Buy only Vick’s Seeds at Head: 
quarters. JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 
Rochester, N. Y« 


Over 6, 000,000 PEOPLEUSE 


FERRY'S SEEDS 








) D.M.FERRY & CO. 

are admitted to be the 

LARGEST SEEDSMEN 
in the world, 

D. M. FERRY &CO’S 

Illustrated, Des- 

mm criptive & Priced 


e 


they are 


popular because 


Their Seeds ar 


will be mailed 
FREE to all 
' applicants, and 
NN to last season’s 
SX customers 
without or- 
dering it. 
Invaluableto 
all, Every per- 
s gon using Gar- 
Se den, Field or 
Flower SEEDS should 
send for it. Address 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich, 





THE 


BOSTON ALMANAC 


—AND— 


BOSTON DIRECTORY 
FOR i887. 


52a YEAR. 
WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 
A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 
636 Pages. Price $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO,, 


155 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price. 
Also for sale by booksellers generally. 





CANADA HARD-WOOD UNLEACHED 


ASHE 


Cheapest Fertilizer in use. and free from noxious 
weeds. Delivered at any railway depot in carloads 
of 14 to 20 tons. Quality guaranteed. Price and 
analysis sent free on application to 

CHAS. STEVENS, 
Box 437, Napanee, Ontario, Canada, 





0 WEEKS FOR 10 CENTS! 


iQ WEEK 
THE YANKEE BLADE 


W hitties to the Point. 
Never Dull. 
Great Variety. 
Every Word Pure, 


THE YANKEE BLADE 


Is now in its forty-sixth year, and is un 
questionably the Largest, Bright. 
est, Handsomest, and Cheapes| 
Weekly Family Story Paper ir 
America. 

Upwards of forty columns of fascinat 
ing stories each week. Children’s Cor 
ner, Household Department, Fanc; 
Work Department, Fashions, etc, 


Price, $2 a Year in Advance. 


tar" The publishers of THE YANKE) 
BLADE are bound to keep up with th 
times, and are aiming for 
The Largest Circulation in America 
With this objectin view they announc: 
to ALL who will subscribe at once tha 
they willseud THE YANKEEE BLAD) 
Ten Weeks to an y personin the U.S. 0 
Canada who will send them ten cents. 
THINK OF IT! 


An 8-Page Paper 10 Weeks for 10¢ 


THE YANKEE BLADE 
ERTS] >o=See ee cone S 





FARMS&MILLS 


For Sale & Exc 
bh bee has 
Rh. B. Cc & COvs Cc 
Ch to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 





Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write 
BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER CoO., 
Holly, Mich. 





H. GAFFORD and wife, | 


“I tried one bottle of your | 
| Compound for Prolapsus Uteri and Leucorrhoa 


all | 
others, for thou art one of the greatest bene ‘actors | 





} turn. 


| taken four months’ 
| pletely restored my health. 
| Warren street, Charlestown. 
| 





Farmers shou 


ld Feed More Roots and Cut them with 


Clark’s Improved Root Cutter. 





"\ 


A Large Stock o 


f Plows 


CALL AND SEE 


The Sherman Hand and Power 


FODDER CUTTER, 
LEVER, HAY AND STALK CUTTERS 


CORN SHELLERS, 


Wine and Cider Mills 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 
at Lowest Prices. 


Clark’s New Flexible Wheel Harrows, Corbin Wheel Harrows and 


Share’s Steel Teeth 


Harrows 


for Fall Work. 





Higganum Manuf. Corp., 


Higganum, Conn.---Warerooms, 38 South Market St.. Boston. 





~~ 


PULVERICIN 


G HARROW, CLOD 


Subjects the soil to the action of 3 Steel Crusher and Leveler, and to the Crushing, Cutting, Lifting, Turning Process ¢ 


guble Gangs of Cast Steel Coulters. Cutting poweris immense. Absence of Spikes or Spring Teeth av 


a lebebal 
athe 


aly Harrow that cuts over the entire surface of the 
Sizes, 3 to 15 ft. wide. 


On 
FRIAL. 


BY ORDERING AN ** ACME” 


With and without Sulky attachment. 


DO NOT BE DECEIVED. lea 
some inferior tool under the assurance that it is better. 


wriae 
jepsets) 


pulling up rubbisl 


We deliver free at Distributing Depots, 
Don’t let dealers palm off a base imitation a 
SATISFY YOURSELI 


ON TRIAL. We willsenda double gang Acm 


to any responsible farmer in the United States; if it does not suit, he may send i 
back, we paying return freight. 


We don’t ask pay until tried on his own farm. 


Send for pamphlet containing thousands of testimonials from 4S States and Territories, 


DUANE -N. NASH, MILLINGTON, Monnis Go. New JERSEY, 


NV. B.—** TILLAGE IS MANURE” and other essays sent free to parties who NAME THIS PAPER, 





Diseases Cured Without the Use of Medicine. 


Oxygen, Electricity, and Food, 


Nature’s Wonderful Remedies. 


TESTIMONIALS : 


Rheumatis and Gastritis. 
Boston, Oct. 30, 1886. 


I have suffered with Rheumatism three years; 


| nearly iost the use of my limbs; al-o suffered im- 
| mensely with Chronic Gastritis. 


Unable to eat 
food except milk. Dr. Hutchins’ treatment for the 
past three months cured me of these complaints. 


| It is the most speedy, effectual and harmless treat- | 
} ment 


I ever tried. Miss ALICE NOR1ON, 3 Bul- 
finch place, Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Dec. 20, 1886. 

I have had Sciatica Rheumatism over 40 years. 
Tried everything I could hear of with little or no 
relief. Dr. Hutchins’ treatment cured me surpris- 
ingly quick. Four months have passed and no re- 
If you do not want rheumatism go and see 
him, even if you have no faith. J. PRESCOTT, 
Arlington, Mass. 

Nervous Prostration. 
Boston, Der. 27, 1886. 

For two years I have been severely afflicted with 

Insomnia. 


Insomnia. 


I only need say that it is remarkably effi- 
cient for the cure of Nervous Prostration. I have 
treatment, which has com- 
Mrs. J. E. M., 59 


Total Blindness. 
NEPONSET, Mass., Dec. 25, 1886. 
My daughter has been blind two years. Was 


| considered incurable by the most eminent oculists 


of Boston, Learning of Dr. Hutchins I placed her 
under his treatment with the following result: 
Her eyesight was restored in three weeks, and has 
continued ever since with improvement. A most 
remarkable cure. 
taubut street, Neponset. 


Consultation Free.---Send 
DR. H, HUTCHINS, 


OOOO OOOO COT ODO EOD 


SUFFERERS 


FROM 
Nervous Debility, Youthful In- ; 


diseretions, Lost Manhood, 
BE YOUR OWN PHYSICIAN! 


Many men, from the effects of youthful im- ¢ 
prudence, have brought abouta state of weak- ¢ 
ness that has reduced the general system so 
much as to induce almost every other disease, & 
and the real cause of the trouble scarcely ever 4 
being suspected, they are doctored for every- & 
thing but the right one. Notwithstanding the ¢ 
many valuable remedies that medical science 
has produced for the relief of this class of pa- “ 
tients, none of the ordinary modes of treatment 4 
effect a cure. During our extensive college and < 
hospital practice we have experimented with 
and discovered new and concentrated remedies. ‘ 
The accompanying prescription is offered as a 
certain and speedy cure, as hundreds of 5 
cases in our practice have been restored to per- < 
fect health by its use after all other remedies 
failed. Perfectly pure ingredients must be used 
in the preparation of this prescription. 

oa Erythroxylon coca), 4 drachm 

Jerubebin, 4 drachm. 

Helonias Dioica, 4 drachm. 

Gelsemin, 8 grains. 

Ext. ignati# amare (alcoholic), 2 grains. 
Ext. leptandra, 2 scruples. 

Glycerin, q. 8. Mix. 

Make 60 pills. Takel pill at 8 p.m., and an- 
other on going to bed. In some cases it will be 
necessary for the patient to take two pills at 
bedtime, making the number three a day. This 
remedy is adapted to every condition of nervous 
debility and weakness in either sex, and es- 
pecially in those cases resulting from impru- 
dence. The recuperative powers of this restor- 
ative are truly astonishing, and its use continued 
for a short time changes the languid, debilitated, 
nerveless condition to one of renewed life and 
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Vigor. 

> we are constantly in receipt of letters of in- 
quiry relative to this remedy, we would say to 
those who would prefer to obtain it of us, by 
remitting $1,a securely sealed package contain- 
ing 60 pills, carefully compounded, will be sent 
by return mail from our private laboratory, or 
we will furnish 6 packages, which will cure 
most cases, for $5. 

Address or call on 


NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


24 TREMONT ROW, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


QPP POOR OILED COIR TILT OI EEE 


Oe 
EOS OSES 


OOS 


—— 





Electric Belt Free 


Tointroduceit and obtain agents we will for th 
sixty daysgive away,free of charge,in each « uLty 
in the U. S. a limited number of our @eowan 
Electro Galvanic Suspensory Pelts, Prices 
a positive and untailing Cure for Nervous De} , 
Varicocele. Emissions, Impotency, &c. @5\.00 Rewar 
paidif every Belt we manufacture does not rener te 
agvenuine electriccurrent. Address atonce ELECTRIC 
BELT AGENCY, P. O, Box 178, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


When I say cure 1 do not mean merely to stop 5 flora 


time and then have them return again, I mean aradical cure, 
i have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy tocure 
she worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receivingacure, Sendat once for a treatise anda 
free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
Yfice. It costs you nothing for a trial, and I willenre you. 

Address Dr. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St.?New York. 


YASTHMA CURED 


CERMAN ASTHMA CURE 
Instantly relieves the most violent attack, and 
Mt insures comfortable sleep, NO WAITING for RE- 
* SUL. Being used by inhalation, its action is im- 
mediate, direct and certain, and a cure is the 
= result in all curable cases, A single trial con- 
vinces the most abeptions, Price 50c. and 91,00 
of any druggist, or by mail, Sample Free for 
stamp Dr. KR. SCHIFFMANN, St. Pauli, Mian, 








Had despaired of ever being cured. | 
My attention was called to Dr. Hutchins’ treat- | 
ment. 


Mrs. GEO. HOBART, 72 Chicka- 


Bowdoin Sq., cor. Bulfinch and Court Sts., 
OFFICE HouRSsS—9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 


| Deafness. 
} Boston, Dec. 27, 1886. 
| Ibecame deaf by ulcerations in the ear. My 
hearing was completely restored and ear cured in 
ten days by Dr. Hutchins’ treatment. 
Miss MARY MARTIN, 
59 Warren St., Charlestown, Mass, 


Wonderfal Restoration of Eye Sight. 


BOSTON, Sept. 18, 1886. 

I have been totally bliud in my right eye 29 
years, and considered absolutely incurable by all 
oculists and physicians whom I consulted, having 

| been born blind with a deep cataract. Under Dr. 
| Hutchins’ treatment my eye sight was restored in 
| four weeks so that I could see objects, and sooa 
|}after discerned colors. My eye sight has steadily 
|improved ever since. Miss 8S. P. SA PSON, 17 
Staniford street, Boston. 


Neuralgia. 
Boston, Noy. 10, 1886. 
I have had neuralgia of the shoulder for fifteen 
years. Dr. Hutchins cured me in one hour, and I 
| have had no return of the complaint since. If you 
are in any manner afflicted with disease go and see 
him. L. YOUNG, Provincetown, Mass. 


| Testimonials from Prominent Physicians, 


I never knew of a remedy so prompt and efficient 
jas Oxygen. The results attained are enly next to 
| marvellous in Asthma and Consumption. 

GEO. S$. LuDLOw, M. D. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| The results which I have witnessed from the use 
of Oxygen treatment has given me a most favor- 
ble idea of its efficacy, particularly in nervous 
| disorders. HENRY SYLES, M. D. 
New York City, 


Pamphlet. 


BOSTON, 


Nothing Succeeds like Success, 


Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 
The Clory of a Man is in His 


Strength. 
Nerve or Physical Force When Lots 
Quickly Regained. 


BY CONSULTING 
DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


j HO, after intense study and deep research ' 
has lately discovered a new, extraordinary, 
quick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhea, Semi- 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De. 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED- 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured she most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and old. 
To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of man- 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. Urina- 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms, 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured 
without the use of Mereury, Copaiba or Injections. 
No restriction in diet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect- 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par- 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
guarantee of cure given to al! cases arranged and 
undertaken. In practice upwards of thirty years. 
ag Dr. Lewis is frequently consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be- 
ing cured, after having experimented with various 
advertised nostrums, which invariably do more 
harm than good, as every phase of disease demands 
different and special treatment. To those who may 
have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis would say con- 
sult him and he will restore the disappointed one 
to all the duties of life, whether they be physical 
or mental, pertaining to married life or “single 
blessedness.”’ 
Consultation, Medicine, &c., 85. 
DR. LEWIS IS PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


129 FRIENDSHIP STREET, 


Providence, R.I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 
Female Complaints Skillfully Treated, 

NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 

Dr. Lewis will, on full description of case (with 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his val- 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructions 
and advice or the cure of the above distressing 
complaints. 


for Descriptive 








THIRD EDITION 


\Medical Minutes 


| With additional Colored 
Illustrations and a Por- 
trait of the Author. 


(MEDICA, ii 
EMINUTES)) Jon sue Stcatment an 


i;cure of abeve subjects, 
{Sexual Diseases, &c. 

\|| Price, 25c. by mail to any 
address, from the author 


DR. C. J. LEWIS. 
Agent for Boston, W. H. Knight, 97 Court St. 














PATENTS 


MUNN & CO., of the ScrENTIFIC AMERICAN, cone 
tinue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, Trade 
Marks, Copyrights, for the United States, Canada, 
England, France, rmany,etc. Hand Book about 
Patents sent free. Thirty-seven years’ experience. 
Patents obtained through MUNN & CO. are noticed 
in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, the largest, best, and 
most widely circulated scientific paper. $3.20 a year. 
Weekly. lendid engravings and interesting in- 
formation. Specimen copy of the Scientific Amer- 
fcan sent free. Address MUNN & CO., SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN Office, 261 Broadway, New York. +, 
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Our Grange 2 








omes, 


Let the boys and girls comein. We want 
them to liven up our meetings. 





Never keep out of the grange a good man or 
woman, b:ciuse of some petty personal spite. 





Individual members of the order ought not 
to shirk the work thatis ahead. Single-handed 
and alone many a brave man or woman has 
wielded a mighty influence. 





We have just been reading a short article in 
one of our exchanges in which the correspon- 
dent uses the word granger over twenty times. 
Suppose a member of the Post G. A. R. should 
call himself a poster, wouldn’t it be Just as ap- 
plicable ? 





National Lecturer Whitehead in commenting 
on the excellent work done by brother Stinson 
in New Hampshire, says that his record is a 
noble one, and proves that the greatest need of 
an order everywhere is work, work, work 
That where the field is properly cultivated the 
crop is sure. 





Says Leonard Rhone, Master of the Pennsyl- 
vania State grange, “subordinate granges, 
county deputies, and members of the order 
generally, should, at this time of the year es- 
pecially, make a persistent effort to place a 
grange paper intoevery patron’s and farmer’s 
family.” 





The office of master in the grange, while full 
of honor, is not the position of a sinecure, and 
he who takes the place has not only to gather 
the flock, but to see that they make the most of 
the hour and to combat dullness, and when 
driven to the last resort, scatter them with a re- 
cess to liven them up. 





Every lecturer of a grange who has a pro- 
gram—and every grange should have one— 
ought to send it to every other lecturer ofa 
subordinate grange in the State in which he 
resides. The granges will do well to instruct 
their worthy lecturers to thus distribute their 
programs, and by so doing not only communi- 
cate information but receive it, carrying out one 
of the grandest principles of the order, ‘‘co- 
operation.’”’ What lecturer or grange will re- 
spond to this suggestion ? 





A correspondent to the Maine Farmer says: 
“One good, live deputy is worth more than half 
a dozen prosy lecturers. What is needed is 
good live deputies. Yes, and one good life lec- 
turer is worth half a dozen half-dead deputies. 
A man in earnest is good in any spot or place, 
whether at the head of the grange or a humbler 
worker in its ranks. A disinterested, weak and 
insincere man is a poor stick, and the sooner he 
discovers he bas made a mistake in getting into 
the order, the sooner the order will be benefited 
by his voluntary removal. 





There is no better way to interest the boy 
in the farm than to introduce him to the grang- 
er and make him an interested member there. 
Give to the yeung members of your grange the 
leading parts in discussions, and all kinds of 
entertainments. It may be hard for some of 
the “‘old stagers” to take a back seat and allow 
the young element to predominate, but the 
maxim of young men for active and old men 
for council can be applied to no better advan- 
tage than in the grange. 





Patrons shouldn’t forget that this is the har- 
vest time for grange work. Ifany new granges 
are to be found it must be done between now 
and April, as very little earnest work can be 
expected from farmers after that time. It 
would seem that at least a dozen new granges 
should be organized in Massachusetts, and as 
many more in the other New England states. 
What about Rhode Island farmers organizing ? 
Are the patrons along the borders of that little 
state doing their whole duty to interest those 
who need the benefits of our order? We want 
no states left out, and none need be. The state 
Masters and deputies of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut ought to go down there in a body 
and create an interest in the hearts of the un 
regenerate sons and daughters of “Rhoda.” 





The twelfth dividend of the Grangers Bank 
of California has been declared, showing the 
net profits of the bank for 1886 to have been 
forty-five thousand five hundred dollars, equal 
to 94 per cent on thecapital paid in. The 
farmers who originated this bank had to fight 
against a strong combination of capitalists at 
San Francisco, »hose profits had been chiefly 
derived from the grain producers of the state, 
but the farmers found equal to the undertaking, 
making a grand success of it. Says the Cali- 
Sornia Patron the great test of the usefulness 
of the new institution was during the time of 
the distressing depression in the wheat market, 
when capitalists were engaged in forcing the 
price to the lowest ebb. 

The manager of the bank, Mr Montpelier, by 
a constant and critical investigation of the con- 
dition of the wheat market of the world, upheld 
the price, and guarded against disaster to the 
farmers of California by loaning nearly three 
millions of dollars to them to enable them to 
await the inevitable favorable change. The 
change came and the bank has been well re- 
warded for the guardianship it assumed. 

The co-operative feature of the bank has 
been persistently and guardedly followed by its 
officers, and the efficient management has 
placed it in the rank of the most responsible 


and conservative banking institutions of the | 


country. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


It will be seen by the Master’s communica- 
tion that Bro. Whitehead will begin his work 
in Massachusetts Feb. 15th, at Dalton, and will 
deliver fourteen or fifteen lectures during this 
month and March. Masters of all granges 
should make special efforts to have these meet- 
ings well attended, and members should exert 
themselves to get their neighbors and friends, 
not members, interested in the lectures. 
Wherever Bro. Whitehead comes in Massa- 
chusetts let him look upon “a sea of upturned 
faces.” 

WORCESTER. 


At the meeting of the Chamberlain district 
farmers club, Jan. 25th, at the residence of J. 
L. Ellsworth, Mr. C. E. Parker of Holden, read 
an essay on “Horticulture.” 

After a humorous introduction referring to 
Adam as the first horticulturalist, he proceeded to 
speak ot the modern progress of that occupation 
as a human pursuit. He said it is only since 
the beginning of the present century that horti- 
culture has been considered a science worthy of 
investigation, study, and patient research to find 
truths so long involved in mystery. In the 
cultivation of fruit he is the most successful who 
gives garden culture to his orchard. The 


speaker then traced the brief growth of fruit 
culture, and urged the importance of systematic 
work. The essay was followed by an interest- 
ing discussion, in which its merits were strongly 
endorsed. 

O. B. Hadwen gave a brief sketch of the his- 
tory of the Rhode Island greening apple, and 
remarks followed by H. J. Allen, J. L. Ells- 
worth, E. W. Wheeler, Sylvanus Sears, E. F. 
Chamberlain, P. F. Sears, C. T. and George T. 
Foster. A piano duet by Mrs. Ellsworth and 
Miss Bertha Chamberlain; reading by Miss 
Carrie Richmond, and a song by G. Calvin Rice. 
The next meeting, Feb. 10th, subject, ““Harvest- 
ing of grain and other crops.” 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Lecturer Whitehead in New Hampshire and 
D. H. Thing in Vermont are fighting blizzards 
and fierce snow storms in their endeavors to be 
heard by the patrons and farmers in these 
States. Bro. Thing started one morning on a 
twenty miles trip to Townshead in a driving 
snow storm, and when he reached that place it 
was nine o’clock at night, but even at that late 
hour a goodly number of brothers were assem- 
bled at the hall by ¢he ringing of the church 
bell, and listened patiently and cheerfully for 
an hour and a quarter to what Bro. Thing had 
to say, who was so heartily received and so fre- 
quently applauded that for the time being he 
forgot that he was talking on an empty 
stomach. 





MAINE GRANGE DEPUTIES, ISS7. 


Appointments Made by Worthy Master 
Robie. 


Worthy Master Robie has appointed the follow- 
ing Deputies for the year 1887: 

Deputies at Large—J. O. Kyes, Wilton; F. W. 
Ritchie, Monroe; S. M. Blake, Old Orchard; B. A- 
Burr, Bangor; Hiram Cornforth, Oakland; R. P. 
Thompson, Jay; B. F. Carter, West Scarborough; 
William H. Moody, Liberty; John Burnham, 
Sherman Mills; J. A. Littlehale, East Union; 
Edwin Doore, East Dover; Joseph White, West 
Bath. 

OFFICERS OF MAINE STATE GRANGE. 

Androscoggin County— Lewis P. Bradford 
Turner Centre. 

Aroostock County—Denj. H. Towle, Sherman 
Mills; Charles E. Gilman, Houlton; Columbus 
Hayford, Maysville Centre. 

W. 


Hammond, New Gloucester; W. Andrews’ 


Norway. 

Franklin County—D. H. Knowlton, Farmington. 

Hancock County—Alfred Smith, Small’s Mills; 
Helen A. Cousens, Lamoine. 

Kennebec County—A. C. True, Litchfield; 
Watson, Oakland. 

Knox County—F. W. Smith, Rockland. 

Lincoln County—Lore H. Ford, Whitefield. 

Oxford Covnty—S. R. Bradford, Hebron; Mel- 
ville Gould, Hiram; A. W. Valentine, Bethel. 

Penobscot County—J. L. Pierce, 
W. B. Reed, Dixmont Centre; L. 
Dexter. 

Piscataquis County—Lambert 
Thomas Daggett, Foxcroft. 

Sagadahoc County—C. P. Edgcomb, Topsham. 

Somerset County—Ansel Holway, Skowhegan; 
Stephen Merrill, Solon. 

Waldo County—Arthur I. Brown. 

Washington County—N. C. Brown, West Pem- 
broke. 

York County—George Boothby, Saco. 

It is expected that each county deputy will faith- 
fully perform the duties enjoined as, per circular, to 
be mailed to him; that a proper division of labor 
will be made and each master of a grange will be 
du y advised of the proposed visit by the deputy. 

FREDERICK ROBIE, Master State Grange. 

F. A. ALLEN, Secretary. 


S.C. 


W. Jose, 


Sands, Sebec; 





NEW ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of the New England 

| Agricultural Society held on Tuesday at the 

’s hall, was more thinly attended than 





| society 


| for many years. Dr. Loring presided and read | 


an address, comparing Massachusetts and New 
| England agriculture with the agriculture of the 


| West, particularly mentioning Nebraska from | 


| whose ex-governor, Robert W. Furnas, he had 

been kindly favored with samples of dent corn 
| grown in that state which produced at the rate 
of 75 bushels per acre. Many statistics were 
given favorably showing the advantages of each 
state. He had himself been amazed at the pro- 
ductiveness of Nebraska and the enterprise of 
her sons many of whom were reared in New 
England homes. 

The only moral drawn from bis pictures was 
that Nebraska and Massachusetts had each 
better stick to theirown respective methods of 


one another, though it was admitted that Ne- 
| braska had begun to crowd us hard by her 
dairy manufactures, and was following our 
example of reducing the size of her farms. For 
himself he had found Virginia an excellent 
state for farming and had recently purchased 
and stocked a farm near Washington which was 
giving him great satisfaction particularly as five 
dollars made or spent there was worth as much 
as twenty-five in Massachusetts. No discussion 
followed the reading. Treasurer Riddle sub- 
mitted his annual report showing a reduction of 
the funds of the society during the year from 
$3518.81 to $2979.25. 

Vermont and Rhode Island were each repre- 
sented by one member present and Connecticut 
by two, the delegations from the otber states 
also being unusually small. 
received from the Worcester County Society 
for a joint exhibition at Worcester next Septem- 
| ber and the meeting voted in favor of acceptance 
though all authority in the matter lies with the 
| board of trustees. No other invitations were 
received and no discussions was had upon 
any subject. 

After going through the ceremony of filling 
the vacancies in the board of trustees, by a 
nominating committee appointed by the chair, 
the taeasurer was instructed to invite the mem- 
bers to dine with him at the Society’s expense. 

The dinner was given at the Quincy House, 
after which Dr. Loring made one of his charac- 
teristic table speeches and called for responses 
from those States represented. Hon. Fred At- 
wood, of Winterport, spoke earnestly and elo- 
quently for Maine and Maine agriculture, and 
thought neither Nebraska or any other Western 
State held out any greater inducement to a 
New England man than could be found within 
our own borders. L.T. Hazen responded for 
with New Hampshire and Vermont, either be- 
ing preferable to States where life can be main- 
tained with so little effort that men naturally 
lose their energy and ambition. 

Warner of Pomfret responded forcibly and 
eloquently for Rhode Island, his native State, 
and Connecticut the State of his adoption. He 
was proud of a New Enginnd that had made 
the United States and the World feel the effect 
of her free institutions He thought the Society 
should have more solid agricultural talk at 
these sécial gatherings. Members should bring 
the most advanced ideas here and make them 
feltin every New England hume. The men 











gathered at these tables did not represent the 





Cumberland County—H_ A. Hart, Deering; J.B. | 

| was noticed this season. 
The Leland cheese company, Cheshire, Mass., | } 

President | 

| Orren Martin; clerk, George Dean; directors, 


Burlington; 











farming and not try to change methods with | 


An invitation was | 
| of Cornwall, J. A. James of Weybridge; sec- 








average farmers at all, but the average farmer 
should be brought up to the ideal and practices 
ot the picked mem he saw before him. He 
liked to be on the watch for leaks in the ship 
In which he was sailing and stop them in sea- 
son. Farming with us is not what it should 
be while we cut but one ton of hay per acre 
and get but $44 income per year from a cow in 
Massachusetts, and $31 in Connecticut. It 
should be $100 sure. 

We should farm a great deal better than we 
do. Seventy-five bushels of corn per acre 
should not be an exceptional but a general 
yield. Our educational system is at fault some 
where when our graduates from our college 
lose their interest in agriculture. We should 
not send our boys to the State College to learn 
how to dig rocks and pull stumps, but to learn 
to investigate agricultural problems. Germany 
is far ahead of usin this regard. It must be 
our trained students who are sometime to tell 
us how to raise potatoes without rot, and how 
to prevent cows from aborting. 

Short speeches were made by Warren Brown 
of New Hampshire, Ex-Goy. Hyde of Connec- 
ticut, and Mayor Pratt of Worcester who in- 
vited all to visit Worcester next fall. Dr. Lor- 
ing left for Washington before the close of the 
exercises. 


AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


North Andover, 





Mr. J. D. W. French of 


Mass., declined a re-election to the presidency | 


of the Ayrshire association, and was elected one 
of the vice presidents. He has filled official 
positions in the association for twelve years. 

Maine agricultural societies: The Lincoln so 
ciety has voted to purchase the Damariscotta 
trotting park.—The Sagadahoc society has got 
out of debt.—The Franklin county society is to 
expend $1000 in permanent improvements on 
fair grounds and buildings. 

The live stock commissioners of Illinois are 
criticising Hon. Norman J. Colman, United 
States commissioner of agriculture. They claim 
that in the pleuro-pneumonia business he has 
illegally meddled with State affairs, made fool- 
ish suggestions, and interfered with their duties. 


The reclaiming of the Scarboro, Me., marshes 
by dyking has been under way for some time 
with unsettled results. The salt grass has gen- 
erally died out, but the English grasses do not 
thrive. For the last three years much of it has 
not been mowed, though some improvement 


re-elected officers this week as follows: 


Orren Martin, J. D. Northrop and W. P. Ben- 


nett; treasurer and selling agent, J. D. Nor- | 


throp. The company bave declared a five per 


cent dividend, and reserve a surplus sufficient | 
| for repairs. 


The newly elected officers of the Vermont 
Dairymen’s Association are: President, O. M. 
Tinkham, North Pomfret; Vice-presidents, 
Geo. B. Williams, Walpole, N. H., Cloud Har- 
vey, West Baruet, J. R. Kinerson, Peacham ; 
Secretary E. L. Bass, West Randolph; Treas- 
urer, H. W. Vail, North Pomfret; auditor F. 
L. Houghton, Putney. 

At the sale of the live stock belonging to the 
late Samuel J. Tilden some one got bargains. 
Nothing that was sold brought any approach to 
the price that was paid for it. A cow for which 
Mr. Tilden paid $2000 sold for $200. Another 
for which he had not paid quite as much, but 
which cost several hundred dollars, and which 
he named in honor of Marie Celeste Stauffer, 


| sold for less than $2 


The forthcoming report of the New York 
dairy commissioner, Josiah K. Brown, deals 


| largely with the results of his labors to protect 
| the public from imposition in their food sup- 


ply. Illegal sellers of oleo, in large numbers, 


have felt the strong hand of the law; but much | 
imitation butter is said to be still wholesaled to | 
proprietors of hotels, restaurants and boarding 
Much has been done to prevent adul- | 


houses. 


| teration of milk. 


Messrs. E. F. Bowditch of Framingbam, and 
James M. Codman of Brookline, are members of 
the Guernsey Cattle Club, executive committee. 


| Mr. Bowditch has a heifer dropped Dec. 11, 


1883, calved first Feb. 24, 1886, and due again 
in March, which was tested Dec. 26, and gave 


17 pounds of milk, from which 184 ounces of | 


butter were made, weighed dry and unsalted. 
Feed, dry hay and four quarts of corn meal 
daily. 

The following is the milk yield of five Ayr- 
shires and five Jerseys belonging to H. R.C. 
Watson, West Farms, New York, on moderate 
feed without forcing, from January 1, 1556, to 


| January 1, 1867 


AYRSHIRES. 

Name. H. B. No. Days in Milk. 
Duchess of Smithfield . 4,256 349 
Bonnie Nannie. . . . 5,940 329 
Betty Lightfoot. . . . 7,498 283 
Bonnie Annie... . . 5,527 260 
Lady Roxanna... . 7,608 244 

JERSEYS. 
Happy St. Ouennaise . 22,688 
Les Cateaux2d. .. . 15,588 
Les Marais Hope. . . 25,104 
Postmistress H. . . . 19,062 338 4,873} 
Silken Fawn... . . 17,746 325 3,910} 

The Ayrshire total is 29,748}, and the Jersey 
total is 24,5924. 

Vermont agricultural societies: The new of- 
ficers of the Addison county agricultural so- 
ciety are, President, Edgar N. Bissell of East 
Shoreham ; vice presidents, Chas. R. Witherell 


9,418} 
5,9584 
5, 3814 
4,880 


316 
323 
342 


5,554} 
5,4195 
4,805 


retaries, Frank C. Dyer of West Salisbury, H. 
B. Wright of Weybridge, H. E. Laylor of West 


Cornwall; treasurer, Hon. Calvin Hill of Mid- | 


dlebury ; directors, Hon. J. M. Dyer, Joseph 
Battell of Middlebury, Darwin Rider of Mid- 
dlebury, Hon. D. W. Nash of New Haven, E 
G. Farnbam of Shoreham. At the meeting of 
the Champlain Valley society H. S. Jackman 
was re-elected president, but declined, and Olin 
Smith of Addison was chosen president. Aus- 
tin Booth of Ferrisburgh and Mr. F. E. Sears 
of Panton were chosen vice-presidents; Frank 
C. Dyer was re-elected secretary and D. H. 
Lewis, treasurer. 





KEEP UP THE STANDARD, 


We learn from legislative news that those 
who are not satisfied with the present milk 
law, again appear to tinker it so as to render it 
ineffective to defend consumers, honest dealers, 
and producers of milk. 

The past three years’ experience with the law 
and its enforcement has proved its efficiency to 
control and nearly wipe out the nefarious prac- 
tice of tampering with that diet upon which our 
children and invalids depend for food. It is 
heped the honest public will rise in their might 
and protest against any change that will tend 
to weaken the law or its enforcement. The 
tendency from the top to the bottom of our 
government is toward too much leniency with 
criminals, hence the public is insulted and de- 
fied on every hand. It is imperative that hon- 
est people should be defended in their person, 
property, and the pursuance of legitimate busi- 
ness. The quality of milk has steadily im- 


proved for the past three years without injury 
to honest men on either side. 

Let us see what these men want. With the 
standard at 12 one can of average whole milk 
and one can of skimmed milk will make a milk 
that will be legal. The times do not call for 
laws less stringent, but forthose more stringent, 
and for more speedy sentence against law 
breakers. It is hoped legislators will receiye 
instruction from their constituents. 

Yours Truly, 
Gero. M. BAKER. 
South Lincoln, Jan. 31, 1887. 











Lbs. | 


4,1095 | 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 104 Wall St., N. V 


Sharp Pains: 


Backache, Rheumatism, Crick, Sprains, Neural- 
gia, Stitches, Sciatica, LameSide or Hip, Kidney 
Affections, Sore Chestor pain in my part, local 
or deep-seated, quickly go when a Hop Plaster 
is applied. Prepared from Burgundy Pitch, 
Canada Balsam andthe medicinai virtues of fresh 
Hops. Actsinstantly, cures quickly. The great- 
est strengthening plaster ever known. Allready 
toapply. Sold by druggist and country stores, 

m 25cts., 6for$1.00. Mailed for price. Proprice 
tors, HOP PLASTER CoO., Boston, Mass. 


| Hop Plaster | 














TWO MILLION ACRES 
Fine Timber, Prairie 
and Grazing Lands. 


Cheap, on long time, in the best part of Minnesota. 


road. Very cheap Land Seekers’ rates. Send 


for our illustrated pamphlet, ** What they Raise 


in Minnesota,’’ and maps. 


J. BOOKWALTER, 


Land Commissioner, 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y, 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 


Holstein-Friesians 
FOR SALE. 
|()D_ PRIZE BULL CALF AT 
| ad STATE FAIR! (Won in unusual competi- 
tion). Best are cheapest! I have 4 better bull 





lands Lands 


Perfect Title Guaranteed by the Rail- | 


| this, one bush. of 70 lbs. of ears will make 62 lbs. of 
| and yield 130 bush. to the acre; 
| Blooded stock 
| simple receipts that wi'l cure Hog and Chicken 


POTATOES 
AND SEEDS 


EED 


From the Famous AROOSTOOK. | 


< 


The great superiori- 


grown potatoes for 
seed is well known. 
Wherever planted, 
they yield large crops 
of handsome tubers, 
notably free from dis- 
ease. And the short, 
quick season of this 


4 Yip / Z 


Wi’ 


far north-east land | 


makes all our seeds 
hardy, productive, 
and early. 

My 
g CATALOGUE 
sent FREE 
Write for it. ¢ 


be 
all. 


will 
to 


GEORGE W. P.JERRARD, Caribou, Maine. 


Every Farmer 
Needs one of the 


—ACME— 
SAFETY ENGINES, 


To saw wood, cut fodder, 
P grind corn, thresh, pump wa- 
_ ter, &c. Herosene Oil for 
= fuel. Nodanger. For Boats 
~ it has no equal. 


ARROW, Agent, 


E. P. SP 
153 E-sex St soston. 


Mention this paper. 


The Morning Star. 


A Religious Paper for the Home 


a waste dears IN 1826. 8 PAGES 
“4 weekly. $2.00 per year, in advance. Rey. 

A. BICKFORD, Editor, Prof. CYRUS JORDAN and 
Miss S. A. PERKINS, Assistant Editors; and a 





large list of editorial and general contributors. | 


Send for prospectus and sample copies. Address 


Rev. E. N. FERNALD, Publisher, 


457 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Tower Hill Nurseries. | 


T ARGEST STOCK, LOWEST RATES. | 
4 Send | 


Our spring price circulars now ready. 


for it. Address 


ARMSTRONC & CO., 


Lawrence, Mass. 





The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wir 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCGWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 


“THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


For 18 Years our Great Specialty has been 

owing and Citeibating ROSES, We have all the 
fintest Novelties and finest standard sorts in differ- 
ent sizes and prices tosuitall. Wesend STRONG, VIGOR- 
OUS PLANTS safely by mail or express to all points. 


3 T0 12 PLANTS Si. $8 to $25 


per Hundred. 
Our New Guide, pp. describes nearly 500 finest 
varieties of Roses, the best Hardy shrubs, & 
Climbing Vines, and New and Rare Flower 
Seeds, and tells how to grow them—FREE 
Address THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pas 


HAVE 700 VARIETIES OF POTA- 
TOES. Corn that will mature in 80 days; of 


Stretche 


Oats that weigh 50 Ibs. per bushe', 
earliest oat grown. 
Catalogue contains 


shelled corn. 


of all kinds. 


| Cholera, Kheumatism, Coughs, Colds, without cost. 


| cent profit in poultry on a new plan. 


| that make i 


BAY 


calves than can be found together in any other | 


stable in New England. 
P. M. HARWOOD, Barre, Mass. 


1838 POMONA NURSERIES /887 





superb stock of LAWSON, best early mar- 
ket Pear, KIEFFER, best late market Pear, 
LE CONTE & other Pear trees. WILSON, dr., 
largest known Blackberry, 163 bu.per acre, 
444 inches around. ERIE, the largest ver 
hardy Blackberry. MARLBORO & GOLDEN 
QUEEN Raspberries. PARRY and LIDA, 
the best market Strawberries, NIAGARA, 
EMPIRE STATE, and other Grapes in large 
supply. All the worthy OLD and promis- 
ing NEW FRUITS. Catalogue FREE. 


WM. PARRY,Parry,N.J. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE 
ARM **> GARDEN. 


HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN 


With cash filled 
| at lowest market 
prices on day of receipt 


J.M.McCullough’s Sons, 


134 and 136 Walnut Street, 
| (Catalogue free.) CINCINNATI. Q, 
Meal, 


GR ND YOUR 
OvsterShells, 


Bone, 
Graham Fleur & Corn. inthe 


HAND MILLGere* 








OWN 


Patent). 
TD Ws 100 per cent. more made 
in keeping Poultry. Also POWER MILLS and 
FARM FEED MILLS. Circulars and testimonials 
gent on application. WELSON BROS, Easton. Pa. 





For 1887 is ar chly illustrated book with illumi- 


pruning and management of FRUIT Tx EES and 
PLANTS, for obtaining them, and honest descrip- 
tions of all valuable varieties both NEW AND OLD, 
and low prices. Headquarters of the Zrie Black- 





berry, Lawson Pear, Spaulding and Japan Plums, 
Meech’s Quince, &:. Small Fruits, Apple, teach 
and Nut Trees specialties. 
ored Plates, 10c; without plates, 5c. Price lists 
free. Trees and Plants by mail a leading feature 
All who mention this paper will receive a copy 
ORCHARD & GARDEN gratis. 
J.T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 


COLORADO. 


FOR SALE--A FARM, 


A farm of 400 acres, lying one mile from the city 
of Fort Collins, Larimer Co., Col. Is ina high 
state of cultivation, well watered and in every way 
desirable. Would make an excellent stock farm. 
The city of Fort Collins is situated in the beautiful 
and fertile valley of the Cache la Poudre River, 
and is also the junction of the Colorado Central 
and eon Salt Lake and Pacific railways, and 
has a population of about 3000 inhabitants, has 
Holly water system, flouring mills and an excellent 
school system, including the State Agricultural 
College. Commands the trade of a large and pros- 

erous farming country, and is rapidly increasing 
n wealth and population. 

To any one desiring a change of climate for the 
benefit of their health, this would be a most de- 
sirable ~ of property. Offer property at alow 

rice. Will exchange flor property in Detroit or 
hicago. Address 


E. L. THOMPSON, 


44 Moffat Block, Detroit, Michigan.| 


AGENTS for Dr. Scott’s beautiful Electric 


Corsets, Brushes, Belts, etc. No risk, quick 








WANTED, (Samples FREE) 





sales. Dr ec ven, satisfaction guaranteed. 
OTT, 843 B’way, N. Y. 


IMPERIA 


nated cover, over 60 pages and 200 engravings, | 
giving plain and practical instructions for planting, | 


berry, Golden Queen Raspberry, Monmouth Straw- | 


GUIDE with eight Col- | 





How to exterminate rats, no poison used. 500 per 
It has a farm- 
account book combined with other useful hints 
invaluable. Price 10 cents silver, de- 
ducted from first order. Address, 

W. M. WOODWORTH, Irwin, Ohio. 


BS 
prizes in the States and For- ¢€ 

eign Countries. 2 weighed 

2806 Ibs. Send for descrip-|, 
tion and price of these fam-|f 
ous hogs, also fowls THE 
L. B. SILVER CO., Cleveland, 


ers’ 


Ohio Improved Chesters 
Warranted cholera proof. 


Express prepaid. Wins Ist 


Send for facts and mention this paper. 


379 JERI 


379 ‘FRUIT TREES 
mm Vines, Plants, etc. 
Apple, Pear, Peach,Cherry, Plum, 
Quince, Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Blackberry, Currants, Grapes, 
t,ooseberries, &c. Send for Catalogue 
J.S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 
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( 


ty of true Aroostook | 


ILLUSTRATED | 


TRAVEL VIA 


| ° wd ~_— 1 wana Dining 
i) Burlington | eee 
Route 


ing Cars, Modern Coaches, 
C.B.&Q.R.R. 





Sure connections in Union 
Depots at its terminal points, 
with trains from and to the 
East, West, North and South, 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 
Route from Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis to 
ST. PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
PORTLAND, ORE, 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 
For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents 
of connecting lines, or address 
TJ. POTTER, H. B. STONE, PAUL MORTON, 
G. M. G.P.&T7. A, 


Ist V. P. . M. 
For handsome Illustrated Burlington Route Guide 
Book send 4c. postage to the G. P. & T. A., Chicago, Ill. 


DENVER, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
OMAHA, 


Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


LINENE 


COLLA 
And Pair of Cuffs. 
Indispensable and Economical. 
Made of cloth and completely Reversible. Correct 
Styles. Pevfect Fit. Address, stating s1ze, ong 


Reversible Collar Co., 27 Kilby St., Boston, Mass, 














Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 





UT TREES. 
SMALL FRUITS. 
Russian Apricots. 


old kinds 











Also all kinds of Nursery Stock: 
and Novelties. 

Inducements for ordering before March 1st. 

Send for free Catalogue at once. 


GEO. R. KNAPP, Greenfield, Mass. 
_ Electric Belt, Suspensary, etc., 

ime for Kidneys, Pain, Nervous and 

a Weak. True Curatives. Fortune 

2 for Agents. Circulars free. Unit 

ed Electric Co., Cleveland, O. wa 


PERCHERON HORSES. 


IsLAND Home Stock Farm, | 
GROSSE IsLE, Mict 

Two hundred to se 

} lect from. Latest im 

portation arrived 

Aug. 12th. Person- 

ally selected in 

France by one of the 

firm. Al! stock reg- 

: ‘ istered in French and 

American Stud Books. We will make it to your 

advantage to deal with us. Large illustrate: 

cloth bound catalogue free by mail. Address 

| SavacE & Farnum. Detroit, Mich. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


Fr GGLESTON'e ay 


t ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad different from al! 
others, is cup shape, with Self 
adjusting Ballin center, adapt 
itself to all pesitions of the 
body while the bal] in the cup 

J resses back the intes- 

<= ines just as @ person 
does with the finger. With light pressure the Her- 
nia is held securely day and night, and a radical curt 
certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Cir- 

culars free. “" EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, Ll. 


of the Makers direct. ix 
Track, Road & Farm 
Harness a specialty 
Single Sets, $6.50 & 
up. 
Double 
up 
No Machine Stitch- 
ing or convict labor 
employed. We ship 
subject to approval. 
HING & 





= 








“ 


$20 00 & 


Illustrated catalogue FREE. 
CoO., Wholesale M’frs, 
Owego, N. Y. 


A NEW EN VENTION. 


v, 


n have been Sawed wy 


== RUNS EAS 


s of Beer ohne man in 9 
Hundreds have sawed 5 & 6 cor lily, “Fy 
ictly”’’ what every Farmer and Wood Chopper wants 
First order from your vicinity secures the Agency. 
lllust’'d Catalog FREE. Address Folding Sawing 
Machine Co., 30 to 311 8.Cana! St.,Chieage, Il 


Is a 





Legal dotices, 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE 
CUUR1!1. To all persons interested in the esta’ 
of SARAH R. WATERMAN, late of Medford 
in said County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, 
WILLIAM W. ROBERTS, the executor of the wil! 
of said deceased, has presented for allowance the 
first and tinal account of his adm nistration upon 
he estate of said deceased; You are hereby cited 
to appear at a Probate Court to be holden at 
Cambridge, in said County, on the fourth Tuesday 
of February next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, 
to show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be allowed. And said executor is or- 
dered to serve this citation by publishing the same 
| once a week, in the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, a 
newspaper printed at Boston, three weeks suc- 
cessively, the last publication to be two days, at 
least, before said Court. / 
| Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-first day of January, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hua 
dred and eighty-seven. 
J. H. TYLER, Register. 
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DYKES REARD ELIXIR 
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H MFG, ¢ Des PAL ATINE, ILLS, 


EGG FOOD Will Largely 
| INCREASE EGG Production ; 

Strengthen Weak and drooping Fowls, promote 
Healthy Growth, Insure Fine Condition 
and Smooth Plumage,)help through moulting, 
furnish bone and muselo ‘or young chicks; = 


Pre- 
ventand CU RE the diseases incident to Poultry. 
No forcing process ; you simply give them chemicals 
tomake eggs atcost of less than le, a week per fowl. 
CHICKEN CHOLERA is usually the result 
of weakness caused by a lack of the proper chemi- 
cals in the system. ‘These are supplied by the Impe- 
rial Egg Food. Thousands ot Testimonials, 
If your local tradesman does not keep it, write to 
F.C. STURTEVANT, Hartford, Conn. 


The Cosmopolit 

__ The handsomest, most entertaining, low price 
illustrated family magazine in the world 
($2.50 per year, with a $2.25 premium 
free.) Sixty-four beautifully printed pages in 
each number, filled with short stories, sketches 
travels, adventures, bright and brief scientific 
and literary articles, by distinguished American 
and foreign writers, such as Julian Hawthorne 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, George Parsons 
Lathrop, Louise Chandler Moulton. J. Mac- 
donald Oxley, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, H. H 
Boyesen, Catherine Owen, Rev. R. Heber 
Newton, Alphonse Daudet, Paul Heyse, Count 
Tolstoi, Th. Dostoivsky, William Westall and 
many others. Also entertaining JUVENILE 
and invaluable ELOUSEHOLD departments. 
One or more illustrated articles and several full- 
page engravings in every number, 

» A Shannon Letter and 
Bill File or aShannon 
Sheet-Music Binder 
Free to every 
Subscriber, 


a —-e sell 
everywhere for $2.25 
each. The File is the oo 
perfect device ever invent- 
ed for the preservation and 
classification (alphabetic- 
ally and according to date) 
of all letters, bills, etc. 
Any paper can be referred 
to, pawen = and put back 
. without isturbin the 
ee) “ others. With the ‘Binder 
h [aca | one can insert or take out 

Pe rd PILE any piece of music without 

NoAAS $ «__ disturbing any other sheet. 

Get SAMPLE COPY at NEWS STAND or 
send 20 Cents to publishers. 


AGENTS WANTED. BIG COMMISSIONS ParD. 
Schlicht & Field Co., Rochester, N.Y, 


ARM HELP WANTED.---AD 
K TISE in the New ENGLAND —— 








YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
J SETTS, MIDD.LeSEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. Yo Ul persons interested in the estate of 
ELBRIDGE G. RICHARDSON, late of Lowell 
in said County, deceased, Gre ting: Whereas, 
BENJAMIN H. RICHARDSON, the executor of the 
will of said deceased, has presen'ed for allow 
ance the first account of his admini«'ta-ion upon 
| the estate of said deceased; You a.e uereby cited 
to appear at a Probate Court, to be holden at Cai 
bridge, in said County, on the second Tuesday « 
February next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, 
to show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be allowed. And said executor is ordered ti 
serve this citation by publishing the same once : 
week in the NEW ENGLAND FARMER,a newspaper 
—— at Boston, three weeks successively, the 
ast publication to be two days at least, before said 
Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of suid Court, this eighteenth day of January, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight ‘hun- 


dred and eighty-seven. 
a ___J. H.TYLER, Register. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
J SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
| COURT. To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and 
all other Persons interested in the estate of 
WARREN W. HILL, late of Hillsborough, in th 
County of Hillsborough, and State of New Ham 
shire, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, a petition 
has been presented to said Court by NATHANII 
KNOWLTON, of New London, in the County 
Merrimac and State aforesaid, with certain pape: 
purporting to be copies of the last will and testa 
meit of said deceased and of the Probate ther 
in said State of New Hampshire duly authenti 
cated, representing that at the time of his deat! 
said deceased had estate in said County of Middl 
‘ex, on which said will may operate, and praying 
that the copy of said will may be filed and recorded 
in said County of Middlesex, and letters testamen- 
tary thereon granted to him the executor therein? 
named; You are hereby cited to appear ata Pro- 
bate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said Cou! 
ty of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of Febru- 
ary next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
| Cause, if any you have, against the same. And 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public 
| notice thereof, by publishing this citation thre 
| weeks successively in the newspaper called th 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the 
first publication to be thirty days, at least, before 
said Court. 5 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this eighteenth day of January, iD 
the year one thousand eight hundred and eighty 
| seven. J.H. TYLER Register. 
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| X/ SETTS, SUFFOLK, 88. PROBATE 
COURT. To all persons interested in the estate 
of EDWIN A. ROBBINS, late of Boston, in said 
County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, CLARENCE 
P. WESTON, Administrator of the estate of said 
deceased, has presented for allowance the first and 
final account of his Administration upon the estate 
of said deceased; You are hereby cited to appear 
ata I robate Court to be holden at Boston, in said 
ey of Suffolk, on Monday, the fourteenth day 
of February, A. D., 1887, at ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon, to show cause, if you have, why the same 
should not be allowed. And said Administrator is 
ordered to serve this citation by publishing the 
same once a week, for three successive weeks, i2 
’ e lias 2 ys 

va ze said oo -ygcaaaee — 
‘ness, JOHN W. McKIM, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this nineteenth day of Jannacs, ine the 
year one thousand waht hundred and eighty-seveD- 

ELIJAH GEORGE, Register. 








